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FOR TEACHERS BOTANY 


COMSTOCK’S BOOK OF THREE 
FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSOM IN 
APRIL AND MAY 


Price, 25 cents 


Set of five pupil’s books, with teacher’s book 
$1.25 


This book makes the child an investigator into the 
habits of the hepatica, the spring beauty, the adder’s 
tongue, the Dutchman’s breeches and squirrel corn, the 
jack-in-the-pulpit, and the trillium. Pictures of each 
are given, with brief descriptions, suggestive questions 
for investigation and answer, and conventional designs, 
based on the flowers. 


$2.50 per Year, 
WEEKLY { Single Copies. 6 Cents. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


New Edition, with Flora 


$1.50 


A new edition of this popular text-book is now pub- 
lished, including a Brief Flora of the Eastern half of the 
United States. Andrews’s Botany has proved most suc- 
cessful from the fact that it is not too difficult for average 
high school work, and the lessons are arranged according 
to the seasons so that each subject will be taken up just 
when the material for it is most easily obtainable. The 


Blank pages are included upon | Brief Flora, prepared especially for this book, gives 


which the pupil is to make drawings of his own, and 
others to be filled with compositions written about the 
flowers. The teacher’s book gives hints and suggestions 


for the work of the class. 


descriptions of over twelve hundred species, covering the 
flowering plants, wild and cultivated, which are most fre- 
quently met with by the beginner in the Eastern half of the 


United States. It describes each plant exactly and fully. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW. YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SATISFACTION GUARAN TEED WITH 


£9 | ERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 
STYLES ALL STATIONERS 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


(THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE NATURAL MOVEMENT 
METHOD OF PRACTICAL WRITING 


By W. A WHITEHOUSE 
Supervisor of Writing 
Somerville, Mass. 


‘* Work in writing should be done progressively and not be 
made simply an exercise in imitation. The logical sequence 
of the instruction which Mr. Whitehouse has developed is a 
pleasing contrast with the customary inside-cover material. 
A trial of the books has amply justified my impression. 
They furnish the teacher something to teach and the pupil 
something to learn,’’-— LAUREN M. SANBORN, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, South Portland, Maine. 


Eight illustrated copy-books, 
containing 24 pages each, 
with adjustable copy-slips. 


72 cents per dozen 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston Chicago 
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Just Published 


MONTGOMERY’S 
STUDENT'S AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Revised Edition 


Written in the same interesting style as that which character- 
izes the author’s books for elementary grades, this ‘* Student’s 
History *’ is broader in scope and more philosophical in treat- 
ment. In this latest edition the work has been thoroughly 
revised and many parts have been rewritten. The following dis- 
tinctive features of the revision are important : — 

Particular attention is given to questions of political 
and of constitutional history. 

The opening and the settlement of the West and its influ 
ence on the development of the nation are fully treated. 

For the greater convenience of teachers and pupils all 
references to authorities are given at the bottom of the 
pages and the system of cross references has been made 
more complete. 

New maps and illustrations have been added wherever it 
seemed desirable. 


Announcements of Mr. Montgomery’s other histories will 
be sent postpaid to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 
THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 
Pedagogically correct 


Also Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


Send for catalogue. School Dept. “X.” 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | 
TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 


and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —First Year . ° 
BOOK II —Second Year 
BOOK IIIf — Third Year . ° 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year ° 
BOOK V -—Fifth Year . 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . A 


Per Copy 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 


Per Copy $0.25 


25 
-30 
45 
45 
45 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 
Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 


of school, 


Manual per copy +25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN PRIMER 


FOR THE PENNILESS 


By LUCY WILDER MORRIS 


The best treatise on cheap foreign travel from actual 
experience ever published. 


This Book ts Not Literature, but Business. 
Tells just how, when and where to do everything; 
what the cost should be, and how to save money. 


An experienced European traveler said, ‘This book 
would have been cheap at $/5V. if I could have had 
the information it contains 4efore I made my first trip 
abroad,”’ 


For sale only at 929 Lumber Exchange, 


Price 50c. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


s Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-Top ” 
, is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
fe) Written and 50 copies from type- 
; \ written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


What | 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 

No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 

No. 203 Schubert. 

No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 

No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 


Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 


15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare— 
A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if of wings. 


There’s something, too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 
Before the sun is high. 


And though on plain and hill 
"Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. ~ 


And to-morrow or to-day 

The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run, and laugh, and leap. 


And the next thing, in the woods, 
The catkins in their hoods 

Of fur and silk will stand, 

A sturdy little band. 


And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will entwine, . 
And the elder branches show 
Their buds against the snow. 


So, silently but swift, 
Above the wintry drift, 
The long days gain and gain, 
Until on hill and plain.— 


Once more, and yet once more, 
Returning as before, 
We see the bloom of- birth 
Make young again the earth. 
—Nora Perry. 


ART, THE PURSUER. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


I. 


It is the Tidings speeds the bringer, 
It is the Need that arms the doer, 
It is the Song that finds the singer— 
Aye! Art, forever the Pursuer, 

Leaves this and that behind— 
Sceks one among the few, 

On whom its choice to bind... 
And what, if Art seek you? 


Il. 


Oh, then, as waits the string unsmitten, 

As waits the marble without features, 
As waits the true last word unwritten— 

As these to you are but your creatures, 
So ye are unto Art; 

Docile to be, or do, 
Wait—-soul and brain, and heart; 

Ye cannot Art pursue! 

—The Century. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE.—(VI.) 


BY JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, O. 


RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO TEACHERS. 


“The superintendent has the function of a 
teacher raised to the second power.” This is 
Arnold Tompkins’ unique way of saying that a 
superintendent has a great deal of power. On 
general lines his influence is greater than that of a 
teacher; but in special lines, due to the close con- 
tact of teacher and pupil in daily work, the com- 
parison is in favor of the teacher. Superintendents 
and teachers outside of their personality have power 
due to their offices and to the laws and prerogatives 
back of them. The power exerted and the influ- 
ence wielded vary according to personal character. 
It is well for both not to think teo highly of him- 
self. Of this there is some danger; for the teacher, 
coming daily in contact with minds not strongly 
imbued with knowledge, sometimes thinks he 
knows and does it all, and accordingly is puffed up. 
And the superintendent, as an executive officer, 
working daily in an atmosphere of. do this and do 
that, is liable to fall into the error that without him 
nothing can be done. 

The superintendent should come up. from the 
ranks. He should have considerable teaching ex- 
perience before becoming superintendent. This 
will enable him to be of service in counseling with 
his teachers. He will understand them better and 
they will respect him more. Occasionally a city 
board of education gets exalted ideas and seeks a 
superintendent from a distance, perhaps from 
another state, or yet from another calling. He 
comes with a flourish of newspaper eulogiums. He 
overwhelms the public with his undigested views on 
education, at which true educators smile. He 
makes the life of his teachers weary in trying to 


carry out his experiments and fads. Then the - 


people who ask for the’ fundamentals in education 
put a stop to his nonsense, and he steps down and 
out to write books on.education. He is generally 
succeeded by one from the ranks, and all goes well. 

A superintendent should counsel with a teacher, 
and not arbitrarily direct. If a teacher be weak, 
she should be strengthened; if in trouble, the 
superintendent should hasten to her defense. Does 
the teacher need inspiration? The superintendent 
should be an unfailing source of it. If the teacher 
comes to the office weary and despondent, craving 
the bread of sympathy, let not the superintendent 
give her the stone of criticism. It does not pay. 
If a teacher has faults or shows errors in school 
management, a sympathetic talk in which errors 
and faults are kindly pointed out will do more good 
than unkind criticism. 

The relations between superintendent and 
teacher should be courteous and friendly. On his 
entrance into a school, the common courtesies of 
mutual recognition should always take place. 
Neither should be so busy, or so absorbed, or shy 
as to omit the customary greetings. The superin- 
tendent should show respect to the teacher before 
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the school. He should do his best to make teacher 
and pupils feel at home in his presence. Seldom, 
if ever, should he address the school without first 
getting permission from the teacher. The teacher 
has prerogatives that the superintendent must rec- 
ognize at all times. 

There should be confidence between superintend- 
ent and teacher. I knew a superintendent who 
wore slippers, peeped through keyholes, and stole 
into schools like a cat. He had good discipline, 
but it was the discipline of fear. I know many 
other superintendents. who go about like men, and 
do not resort to sneaky methods. They do not 
wear squeaky shoes or make much noise, but when 
they get to a school door, they go in without stop- 
ping, and they have the discipline of good will and 
confidence. A superintendent should accept a 
teacher’s reports, programs, and statements as en- 
tirely truthful; and when he has reason to believe 
that a teacher is not honest, he should immediately 
demand a resignation. 

Above all things, a superintendent should aim 
to preserve a téacher’s individuality, so far as it con- 
forms to the general plan of good work. A teacher 
should not permit or be permitted to become a 
machine. In all school work there is necessarily 
some machinery and uniformity; but in the vital 
work of instructing and influencing pupils, there 
should be the utmost freedom allowed the teacher 
to carry out individual traits and ideas. Indi- 
viduality should be encouraged, for unless it is, uni- 
formity becomes the rule. The exchange of ideas 
among teachers is almost telegraphic, and a new 
plan, device, or method is picked up as readily as a 
new style in hat or gown. However, be it remem- 
bered that peculiarities must not pass currént for 
individuality, for some of the worst cranks are the 
most afflicted with dull uniformity when it comes 
down to real teaching. 

The superintendent frequently acts as mediator 
between teacher and pupil, teacher and parent, 
teacher and board. As a rule, he defends the 
teacher against all comers, and is well repaid by the 
loyalty of the corps. In fact, so well known is this 
tendency to defend teachers that superintendents 
are often told, “Of course, you believe your teach- 
ers and justify whatever they do.” Some years ago 
a shrewd old justice of the peace complained to a 
superintendent that his daughter had suffered un- 
justly at the hands of a teacher. The superintend- 
ent heard the statement of the case, and then re- 
marked, “Well, I don’t think the teacher did any- 
thing wrong.” “Oh, no,” said J. P., “they never 
do.” Nevertheless, it is the duty of superintendents 
to deal justly with all. 


E. O. VatLte: The study of current events in 
the schools has a wholesome effect in connecting 
school life with the home and the world. School 
work has a new meaning to pupils when they find 
themselves considering the same facts and prob- 
lems in the school they hear discussed at home 
and on the street. They have a new stimulus to 
acquire knowledge. Parents, too, find an added 
satisfaction when they see their children informed, 
often better than themselves, and able to discuss 
current topics intelligently. 


EDUCATION 
THE ONE-MAN POWER. 


BY DR. THOMAS HUNTER, NEW YORK CITY. 


The one-man power is un-American, un-Demo- 
cratic, and un-Republican. It is pure despotism 
pure czarism. The President of the United States 
is checked by Congress and the Supreme Court: 
Congress 1s in turn checked by the President; the 
House checks the Senate, and the Senate the House. 
The House, the Senate, the President, the Supreme 
Court have their clearly-defined powers. No one 
man is supreme. The glory of the American govy- 
ernirent is that it is a government by majority—a 


government of checks and balances. 


There is little use in pointing out evils unless we 
are prepared to propose remedies. It is foolish to 
tear down unless we are prepared to reconstruct. 
Let us see what we want. We want, first, the di- 
ploma; second, the reduction of the power of the 
local superintendent; third, we want a national 
board of education; fourth, a state board of educa- 
tion; fifth, a life tenure of office; and sixth, an ade- 
quate pension. Are these things attainable? Yes, 


but only by perfect union of all the teachers and 
constant, unremitting agitation. 


The life diploma and over-examination have been ~ 
fully discussed. I am afraid that in the present 
temper of the American people a national board of 
education, with a cabinet minister at its head, is 
hardly possible; yet if it could be established, it 
would raise the profession of teaching to the very 
highest plane. The religious question is in the way; 
yet a means might be found to satisfy people of all 
denominations, Perhaps this is only an iridescent 
dream. Yet movements by means of steam, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and navigation in the air 
were once iridescent dreams, more unlikely than 
a national board of education. 

_if unable for the present to obtain a national 
board of education with a cabinet officer at its 
head, you could certainly secure a state board of 
education, similar to the New York board of re- 
gents, with a state superintendent as chief executive 
officer. This board should be non-partisan, com- 
posed cf seven.members, who should be chosen for 
long ternis, paid a liberal salary, and devote all their 
time to the work of education. The state board 
alone should grant diplomas, and it should hold 
semi-annual examinations at the state capital. 
This examination should not be so low or so easy 
that an immature boy or girl should receive the 
diploma, nor should it be so high or so difficult as 
to be practically prohibitive. 

I would suggest the following requirements: 
First, that the candidate should be at least nineteen 
years old; secondly, that he should be in good 
health ; thirdly, that he should pass a good exam- 
ination in subjects covering the course of study in 
a first-class high school; fourthly, that he should 
pass a satisfactory examination in logic, psychol- 
ogy, and the history, science, and art of education; 
and fifthly, that there should be a special examina- 
tion in advanced English and one other language— 
Latin, French, or German. A course of study to 
prepare a candidate to meet these requirements 
would demand six years from the time he entered 
the high school at the age of thirteen. But an in- 
dispensable qualification should be insisted upon, 
above and beyond scholarship, and that is, ability 
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to govern and teach; for it is not every good scholar 
who is a good teacher. For this reason, the life 
diploma should not be given until the state board 
of education has had ample proof that the candi- 
date is a good disciplinarian and possesses the 
power to impart instruction. The question natur- 
ally arises, How is this proof to be obtained? The 
candidate having passed in the subjects above 
mentioned might teach for one vear under a princi- 
pal whose recommendation ought to suffice, for 
he is the best judge of fitness. If the candidate 


were a graduate of a normal institution in which 
there was a school of practice, the principal’s state- 
ment should be sufficient. 

A candidate should not be debarred from taking 
the examination because he was not a graduate of a 
college, high school, or normal school. No mat- 
ter how or where he. obtained his education, he 
should be eligible. Of course, he must prove his. 
ability to govern and teach, and produce _testi- 
monials as to good character—Address N. J. As- 
sociation. 


THE FORESTRY MOVEMENT. 


BY JONAS J. PIERCE, SHARPSVILLE, PA, 


The natural resources of the earth have in all 
ages and in all countries, for a time at least, been 
squandered by man with a wanton disregard of the 
future, and are stil! being squandered wherever ab- 
solute necessity has not yet forced a more careful 
utilization. 

This is natural as long as the exploitation of. 
these resources is left unrestricted in private hands ; 
for private enterprize, private interest, knows only 
the immediate future—has only one aim in the use 
of these resources, namely, to obtain from them the 
greatest possible personal and present gain. 

Whether we have a high tariff or no tariff, direct 
or indirect taxation, national banks or state banks, 
are matters which concern the temporary conven- 
ience of the members of society, but their preju- 
dicial adjustment is easily remediable. But 
whether fertile lands are turned into deserts, forests 
into waste places, brooks into torrents, rivers 
changed from means of power and intercourse into 
means of destruction and desolation—these are 
questions which concern the material existence 
itself of society; and since such changes become 
often irreversible, the damage irremediable, and at 
the same time the extent of the available resources 
becomes smaller in proportion to population, their 
consideration is finally much more important than 
other questions of the day. Increase of population 
and increased requirements of civilization call for a 
continual increase of our total economic forces, 
and increased “intensity” in the management of our 
resources. 

Fernow in his excellent work “Economics of 
Forestry” treats of “Resources exhaustible and 
non-restorable,” “Resources restorable, but liable 
to deteriorate under private activity.” Of such re- 
sources as are in time exhaustible without the pos- 
sibility of reproduction, we may mention the mines 
—the supply of coal, “the bread of industries.” in 
our own country the anthracite coal mines do not 
promise more than seventy-five to one hundred 
years of supply under present methods of working. 
High authority predicts the exhaustion of our iron 
mines at present rate of output and consumption in 
from sixty to one hundred years. Oil fields and 
natural gas wells of very recent discovery belong to 
this class of exhaustible resources. With their 
consumption in satisfying our wants, they are de- 
stroved forever. 


. 


The timber of the virgin forest and its game, the 
water power of the streams, largely dependent on 
the conditions of the forests, the fisheries, and to 
some extent, the local climatic conditions, are 


capable in most instancés of reproduction or 


restoration under human care, after having been 
deteriorated by uneconomic exploitation or by 
change of contingent conditions, as when bréoks 
and rivers are lessened in volume or else filled with 
flood waters and debris, in consequence of forest 
destruction. 

The extensive and absolute destruction of forest 
cover in western Asia and portions of eastern and 
southern Europe has desolated vast regions, and 
transformed them into lifeless deserts. Such 
rapine has sterilized almost beyond recovery the 
once highly productive regions of Sicily and 
Algeria; and in our own country we can point to 
similar results already apparent, as in Wisconsin, 
where over 4,000,000 acres have practically been 
turned into deserts, in Mississippi and other por- 
tions of our domgin, where erosion carries the 
fertile soil into rivers, occasioning, in addition to. 
its loss, disturbance of favorable water stages and 
expenditures in river and harbor bills. 

Even climatic conditions—a resource which we 
have hardly yet appreciated as such—it seems, can. 
be changed hy mismanagement beyond recovery as 
exemplified by the experience of France, where, it 
is asserted, the cultivation of the olive has become 
impossible in the northern departments, due to the. 
removal of the forest cover, which furnishes np 
tection against northern winds. 

The three great resources upon which ssiaialciad 
is most dependent. and which, therefore, demand 
foremost attention of the state, are: The soil, as. 
food producer; the water, and climatic conditions. 
The utilization of these three prime resources by 
agriculture forms the foundation of all other.indus- 


tries. “Tillage and pasturage are the two breasts of 


the state.” It is true the manufacturer increases the 
utility of thigs, but the farmer multiplies com- 
modities ; he is creative, and he therefore, above all 
others, can claim a right to first consideration on 
the part of the state. 

The soil is a valuable resource as far as it is 
fertile and capable of agricultural production; the 
fertility, while liable to deterioration, can, with few 
exceptions, be said to be restorable, and it certainly 
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yields increased returns to intelligent increased 
labor. It ranks, therefore, with those resources 
which can be left to private enterprize, calling only 
for the ameliorative functions of the government. 
But while this condition prevails when the soil is 
put to agricultural use, it does not exist as long as 
the soil is not so utilized. By the withdrawal of 
large sections of land from such use, society is 
harmed and deprived of the benefit which it would 
derive from the use of property. The proper dis- 
posal and the appropriation of the soil to proper 
use, form, therefore, fit functions of government 
control. 

The rational appropriation of soil for either farm 
use, pasturage, or timber production, one would 
think, could be left to the regulation of private in- 
telligence ; ‘yet the fact is, that the thin, rocky soils 
of mountain districts are worked for a scanty agri- 
cultural crop, when they should be left to timber, 
while thousand of acres in fertile valleys are still 
under the shade of virgin forests. 

Water and climate are the accessories to agricul- 
tural production, and-supplement the resources of 
the soil. Not obiects of private enterprise directly, 
except in a limited manner, it is evident that, as. 
far as they or the conditions which influence thein 
can be at all controlled, they should be under the 
direct control of the state. <A rational manage- 
ment of the water capital of the world in connection 
with agricultural use of the soil, will become the 
economic problem of the highest importance as the 
necessity for increased food production for inten- 
sive methods. And in connection with this problem 
it must become a matter of state interest, by a 
rational nianagement of existing forests and by re- 
forestration at the head waters of rivers and on the 
plains, to secure the conditions which make a 
rational utilization of the waters possible. For 
without forest management, no satisfactory water 
management is possible for any length of time, no 
stable basis for continued productive agricultu e, 
industries, and commerce. 
+0 

KEEPING FRIENDS. 

Friendship is worth taking’ trowble about. It is 
one of the things about which we should remember 
the aposile’s command: “Hold fast that which is 
good.” Thoreau said: “The only danger in friend- 
ship is that it will end.” Correspondence and con- 
versation and social courtesies are the ways in which 
we throw guards around our friendships lest they 
end. A man who loses a friend for want of a letter 
now and then is like a man who loses his money for 
lack of a pockethook. He is losing a very precious 
thing for lack of a very little expense and trouble. 
How carefully Jesus selected the close circle of. H's 
friends, and how.watcbfully He guarded their mu!ual 
friendship after He had selected them! The friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother is always one who 
has taken some trouble in the matter of his friend- 
ships. Tet us he careful that we do not go through 
life with holes in our pockets through which our 
friendships slip.—Sunday Schoo] Times. 
COURAGE. 


Plant thou thy feet as on a stair 
—Alice Cary. 


And mount right up and on. 
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THE MECHANICS ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


The Mechanics Arts high school, which already 
leads the world in public school manual arts 
equipment of men and appliances is to be vastly 
improved when the present plans are completed. 
Its electrical department alone, with its affiliations, 
will cost more. than $100,000. 

Manual training in the Boston schools began in 
1882 at the North Bennet Street Industrial school, 
supported by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. The children 
came from the public schools by classes; she paid 
the bills. The first appropriations for the Manual 
Arts high school was secured by Dr. Samuel B, 
Capen in 1891. The school was open in 1893, 
‘he third year, when for the first time there were 
three classes, the number was 160; three years 
later it was 412; three years later, 572; three years 
later (1904), 730. For three years the limit for the 
entering class (288) has been reached the first day. 
Indeed twice as many as could be received applied 
last September. 

No feature of the school has attracted more at- 
tention than the cost per pupil :— 


COST OF INSTRUCTION PER PUPIL. 


Public English Mechanic 

Latin High Arts High 

School. School. School, 

$78 29 $82 28 $i25 05 
79 06 77 02 96 06 
88 81 3 49 75 90 
89 27 84 89 74 07 
100 87 93 93 79 45 
103 54 108 56 74 17 
BO 94 89 73 27 
100 61 91 69 73 53 
The original plant of 1893 was speedily out- 
grown, and a large addition put up in 1900. This 


was almost immediately over filled. _ Now another 
extension is to be provided, eighty-seven by 170 
feet, five stories high. 

The plan provides for a new forge shop and new 
laboratories conveniently connected with the corre- 
sponding rooms in the old building, and contem- 
plates equipping for classes in the various mechani- 
cal departments all of the rooms now used for aca- 
demic purposes. The new building will contain 
chemical and physical laboratories, a library, a 
science lecture-room, a drawing-room, an emer- 
gency-room, twenty-two classrooms for forty 
pupils each, four classrooms for eighty pupils each, 
and an assembly hall with a seating capacity of 
1,109. The chemical and physical laboratories in 
the old building will continue to be used, but all 
the other academic departments will be accom- 
modated in the new structure. The readjustments 
will make it possible to utilize the entire floor area 
of the plant far more economically. The new base- 
ment will contain a lunchroom, boiler and engine 
rooms, fanroom, sanitary accommodations, etc. 
The basement of the present building will be de- 
voted to locker accommodations. At the west end 
of the basements, outside the main building, will be 
installed a battery of three water tubular boilers 
capable of generating 425 horse power. 

The new plant will provide properly for twelve 
hundred pupils. By resorting to undesirable ex- 
pedients, but with far less hardship to pupils and 
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teachers than they now suffer, this nuniber can be 
increased several hundred. The school is located 
in the Back Bay district, at the corner of Belvidere 
and Dalton streets. It is lighted throughout by 
electricity. Adequate provison has been made for 
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rooms for first-year pupils, the carpentry tool-. 


room, the room for the preparation of stock for ex- 

ercises in wood-working, and the finishing room. 
On the third floor are two schoolrooms identical 

with those on the first floor, a small schoolroom 


FORGE SHOP, MECHANICS ARTS HIGH SCIHLOGL. 
(Second Year.) 


heating and ventilation by approved modern 
methods. The cost of site, building, and equip- 
nient has been about $320,000, 

In the basement-are the boiler-room, coalroom, 
engine-room, engineer’s storeroom, the janitor’s 
room, and the bicvcle-room. Here, also, are the 
principal toilet-rooms and dressing-rooms, contain- 
ing 258 clothes lockers, each fitted with a combina- 
tion lock. Each of these lockers is twenty-three 
by eighteen inches in plan and five feet high. The 
floors and the upper panel of each door are of 
stout wire netting. In one of these rooms is the 
lunch counter. 

On the first floor are the office of the head-master, 
with a lobby for visitors and a library adjoining, the 
chemical laboratory and the room for chemical 
stores, two schoolrooms, one of which accommo- 
dates eighty pupils and the other ninety-six, three 
recitation rooms, the machine-shop, the toolroom 
for metal-working tools, a storage-room for metal 
stock, an office for the instructors in metal work, 
and a private room for men teachers. 

On the second floor are the physical laboratory, 
with a teachers’ laboratory, a storage-room for 
apparatus, and a dark room adjoining, a private 
room for women teachers, two schoolrooms identi- 
cal with those on the first floor, two wood-working 


which accommodates thirty pupils, two drawing- 
reon:s, astorage-room for drawing materials, a 
wood-turning and pattern-making room, a model- 
ing-room, and a toilet-room. The two. large 
schoolrooms are separated by flexible doors, so 
that they may be thrown together to furnish an as- 
sembly hall for occasional use. 
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DIGNITY OF A PENSION. 
BY HENRY KREUGER, MILWAUKEE. 

The opponents of pensions claim that it would 
make teachers objects of charity, lower their self- 
respect, and lessen the respect of the community 
for them. In Germany the teachers are more re- 
spected than anywhere else in the world, and there 
they have been pensioned for the last hundred 
years. 

Professor Huxley retired with a pension of 
$6,000. Professor lane of Harvard, after twenty- 
three vears’ service, with a pension of $3,000. 
Professor McCosh of Princeton. at seventy-six 
years of age, was retired on a pension of $2,500. 
The widows of several of our former presidents, 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Harrison, and Mrs. McKinley, 
receive a pension of $5,000 a year from the United 
States government. A pension does not lower the 
dignity of the recipient thereof. 
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ON THE USE OF INDIVIDUAL DICTIONARIES 
AND OF REFERENCE BOOKS. 


BY EVERETT C. WILLARD, 
Stamford. Conn. 


A clear conception of the varied meanings of 
words down to their minutest shadings must lie at 
the foundation or the expression of thought; pro- 
vided that expression is to be clear and strong and 
so most effective. 

The one thing that denotes a cultivated person is 
the varietv and extent of his vocabulary, and the 
nice choice of words for the expression of his 
thought. To acquire such a knowledge of words 
will entail upon the pupil and his teacher unre- 
mitting carefulness and much study. It will not 
be sufficient that the pupil make occasional refer- 
ence to the dfctionary. The dictionary and refer- 


erce book must be his constant companion, his’ 


elbow-friend, his best teacher. The habit of fre- 
quent recourse to the dictionary will be found of in- 
estimable vaiue in transforming the average or 
even the duil boy into the alert and exact scholar. 
This is an important result that should not be over- 
looked. I have never yet seen a person, whether 
pupil or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary and reference books, 
and who was alert in the detection of errors in his 
own speech, or in that of others, who was not at 
the same time a good or a superior all-round 
scholar. A hetter test than this of the value of 
dictionary work could not be found. 

Half the battle in the education of a boy is won 
when he has formed the habit of independent in- 
vestigation and research. 

The best time for the creation or the develop- 
ment of a habit is while the pupil is vet young. [| 
would therefore counsel the use of the dictionary 
at as early a period in his educaticn as his compre- 
hension will allow. 

It is a statement that hardly admits of an argu- 
ment that an unabridged dictionary, with its wealth 
of information, cannot be utilized to the full w:thout 
a large amount of practice, which I believe may be 
had, preferably, through constant practice in the use 
of abridged books graded to the comprehension of 
the pupil as he progresses in his education; thus 
may the great storehouses of.information containe:l 
in dictionaries and cvclopedias be opened to the stu- 
dent, thus may the habit or research and investi- 
gation he formed. 

If all this is to be accomplished in the school, it 
is plain that the presence of a single copy of an 
advanced or unabridged dictionary in the school- 
rooms of the higher grades will be entirely inade- 
quate. 

Properly graded dictionaries should be furnished 
to the individual pupils, lessons in reading, spell- 
ing, geography, history, etc., should be so assigned 

-as to encourage or require the frequent use of the 
dictionary and reference hook, and a frequent “dic- 
tionary drill” should be a certain feature of the reci- 
tation schedule. I believe it is more important, in 
this larger conception of education, that the boys 
and girls in the elementary grades be provided, in- 
dividually, with properly abridged dictionaries than 
that they be furnished with a single prescribed 


text-beok in many of the subjects of the school 
curriculum. 

This is the faith that is in me. I have kept the 
faith in my own schools by providing properly 
graded “individual dictionaries” to pupils in grades 
three to nine inclusive. The books in use are the 
Webster’s Primary Dictionary in grades three and 
four; Webster’s Common School Dictionary in 
grades five and six, and Webster’s High School 
Dictionary in grades seven, eight, and nine. 

We are now considering the adoption of a soime- 
what more advanced book, the Academic, for in- 
dividual use in grade nine and in the high school 
in place of the High School Dictionary, and of 
limiting the use of the latter to grades seven and 
eight. 

It is believed that by this means we can more 
easily and completely bridge the gap between the 
elementary books and the most advanced and also 
gain the great advantage of having a dictionary 
possessing more of the characteristics of an un- 
abridged in the hands of individual pupils of the 
higher classes. 

It is also our plan to provide unabridged dic- 
tionaries of modern date and fullness, such as the 
International, in all rooms from grades six to the 
senior class in the high school inclusive. 

The individual dictionary scheme is being 
rapidly developed, and it has been demonstrated 
bevond a peradventure that its introduction was 
more than justifiable. 

Reports from teachers indicate a kindling and 
rekindling of interest in language and its co- 
ordinate subjects, an interest which means spell- 
ing lessons better learned and far better compre- 
hended, reading lessons that are studied with the 
aid of the dictionary and so mastered as never 
before, a quickened accuracy in the use of words in 
the every-day speech, and more than all, perhaps, 
the cultivation of habits of inquiry and research. 
We are working on the principle that a child 
should rarely be told a thing that he can ascertain 
for himself with a reasonable amount of exertion. 

I yield to no man in my enthusiasm for the newer 
or more progressive steps in education: Domestic 
science, manual training, and if you please, horti- 
culture and elementary agriculture have my un- 
qualified approval, but I submit that in the forward 
rush of these piping times in education we are in 
danger of losing sight of some very sound and 
some very important first principles. 

I plead, therefore, for an ever broadening and 
ever deepening study leading to a partial or a com- 
plete mastery of our mother tongue as a prime 
requisite of the consummate product of an Ameri- 
can public school. 

As a means to this desirable end there can be 
little doubt that the fullest use of the dictionary will 
prove one of the largest contributing factors. 


N. L. B., Connecticut: I am a constant reader 
of the Journal, and I think it is greatly improved in 
its new form. 


L, E. Y., Ohio: The Journal is better than 
ever. 
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HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. 


The bits of genuine literature which a child first 
comes to know, when he reads for himself, are 
fables and folk stories, the production of the world 
in its own period of childhood. He finds no 
author’s name attached to these save the almost 
impersonai one of Aesop, and he never thinks of 
authorship in connection with this literature. If 
ie asks the origin of what he reads, he is told that 
the stories were told once upon a time, dim ages 
ago. 

ty and by he begins to hear names of authors, 
and to associate this or that story, or poem, with 
some particular personality, and his interest is 
quickened it may be by learning that the author is 
still living, perhaps he is in his own neighborhood ; 
and finally, in his school exercises, his attention is 
drawn almost away from literature to the creators 
of literature, and he joins with his companions in 
celebrating the praises of some author upon his 
birthday. 

Now there is a writer of our own time whose 
work furnishes a connecting link between the 
literature which is nameless and that which is 
identified with personality. Hans Christian An- 
dersen, the Dane, who was born April 2, 1805, and 
died August 4, 1875, has created forms of litera- 
ture consciously which are very closely allied to 
the stories which have been rolled over and 
over in the minds of people until, acquiring a cer- 
tain consistency and soundness, they have lost all 
individuality and authorship. It is but a step 
from fables and folk stories to Hans Andersen’s 
stories, and but another step from Hans Ander- 
sen’s stories to the abundant literature which is 
simple in spirit and closely associated with the 
names of its authors. 


One test of the lasting value of Andersen’s sto- 
ries is to be found in the charm and the new mean- 
ing which await the mature reader who has already 
in earlier vears made their acquaintance, The 
story of “The Ugly Duckling,” for example, is an 
inimitable presentation of Andersen’s own tearful 
and finally triumphant life; yet no child who reads 
this story has his sympathy for a moment with- 
drawn from the duckling and transferred to a 
human being. It is only when, later in life, he 
reads the story with a knowledge not of Ander- 
sen’s history alone, but of much human experience, 
that he discovers what an apologue is in the little 
narrative. 

A prime advantage in an early acquaintance with 
Andersen springs from the stimulus which his 
quaint fancy gives to the budding imagination of 
childhood. It mav be said without exaggeration 
that Andersen truly represents creative childhood 
in literature. The power of animating dumb and 
inanimate objects is a common property of child- 
hood, which not only invests the simulacra of life 
with life. making dolls real people, but turns the 
most unlikely objects into the puppets of imagina- 
tion; a stick becomes a horse if one only rides it, 
and spools are made lively dramatis personae. .. . 
It is this nice sympathy held by Andersen with the 
peculiar phase of childhood which makes his writ- 


ings so eminently fit for the reading of children; 
in entering his world they do not pass out of their 
own but enlarge it, for by the means of his art they 
are introduced to the larger art of imaginative 
literature. 

It is interesting to observe that Andersen began 
the compositions which have won him ‘his special 
fame by writing out the folk stories which he had 
heard as a child. Then he made one or two in- 
ventions in the same order, and then. through the 
native bent of his own childish nature fell to cn- 
cowing ordinary and inanimate objects with 
imagined vitality, giving one the impression that he 
is looking at life through the reverse end of an 
opera glass. At first the critics were puzzled by 
this new form of literature and advised hiin to 
waste no more time over such work. He was half 
ashamed himself, but said: “I would willingly have 
discontinued writing them, but they forced them- 
selves from me,” and it was not long before old 
and young received them with avidity. No Christ- 
mas tree was grown unless some of this fruit hung 
from it; every Christmas for years there came out 
in Copenhagen one of the little volumes of these 
stories. They became the fashion, and actors de- 
claimed the stories from the stage as interludes be- 
tween the larger pieces. 

Andersen tells in his autobiography, “The Story 
of My Life,” a pleasing little incident which nints 
at the popularity which he enjoye.! during his life- 
tine. He was at Hamburg, where the German 
translator of his stories lived. “Otto Speckter,” he 
says, “who is full of genius, surprised me by his 
bold, glorious drawings for my stories; he had 
made a whole collection of them, six only of which 
were known to me. . . . I wished one evening to 
go to the theatre; it.was scarcely a quarter of an 
hour before the commencement of the opera. 
Speckter accompanied me, and on our way 
we came to an elegant house. ‘ 

“<“We must first go in here, dear friend,’ said he; 
“a wealthy family lives here, friends of mine, and 
friends of your stories; the children will be happy.’ 

“*But the opera!’ said I. 

““Only for two minutes, returned he, and 
drew me into the house, mentioned my name, and 
a circle of children gathered around me. 

“*And now give us a story,’ said Speckter, ‘only 
one.’ 

“T told one, and then hastened away to the 
theatre. 

“*That was an extraordinary visit,’ said I. 

“* An excellent one; one entirely out of the 
common way!’ said he, exultingly. ‘Only think! 
the children are full of Andersen and his stories; 
he suddenly makes his appearance amongst them, 
tells one of them himself. and then is gone! van- 
ished! That is of itself like a fairy tale to the chil- 
dren, that will remain vividly in the remembrance.’ 
I myself was amused by it.” : 

“The Story of My Life” has many illustrations 
of the fact that Andersen was a grown-up child, 
and the accounts given of him by others all con- 
firm the same impression. He was easily moved 
by praise or blame: he wished to be petted by 
others, and when he was neglected, he acted often 
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like a spoiled child. He never married, but there 
were many houses in which he was as one of the 
family. Indeed, at one time he was wont to dine 
at seven different houses on the successive days of 
the week, month in, month out. He wrote a large 
number of books, other than those for children, 
novels and romances, poems and dramas, the one 
book hest known being “The Improvisatore,” a ro- 
mance of life in Italy. His statue stands in one of 
the public gardens of Copenhagen, and children 
play about it. and look up into the kind. homely 
face of the great story-teller, who is represented 
book in hand, and finger uplifted. as if he were 
calling on them to listen while he told them one 
of his little stories. 

Andersen's stories found their wav early into 
German and into English dress, and it was one 
of the pleasures of his old age that he wrote new 
wonder stories expressly for an American maga- 
zine, The Riverside Magazine for Young People. 
—From Hans Andersen’s Stories in Riverside 
Literature Series, Numbers 49 and 50, edited by 
Horace E. Scudder: by permission of, the pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

$$$ 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOME GARDENS. 
BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 

College of Education, Chicago. 


I. PREPARATION OF SOIL. 


1. Vor this vicinity the ground should not be 
stirred deeper than the top layer of black soil. 

2. If the area is sodded, spade or plow, and 
turn under so that the grass ‘and roots are well 
buried. - When the sods are not well covered, 
shake all the soil from the roots and pile the grass 
outside the garden. 

3. Rake the surface until the soil is fine, re- 
moving sticks, gravel, etc. 

4. The depth to which seeds must be planted is 
determined by the nature of the soil and the size 
of the secd. Light, sandy soil, apt to be dry, re- 
quires deeper planting, especially in Chicago, 
where there is a high average wind velocity. 


Il. SIZE, SHAPE, AND POSITION OF BEDS. 


1. If the beds intended for flowers can be 
worked from both sides, they may be four feet 
wide; if from but one side, not more than three 
feet. Two feet or less in width may be used 
effectively. 

2. rule, if possible, make the beds against 
some kind of background—i.e., a fence, wall, mass 
ot shrvbbery, etc—not out in the middle of a lawn. 
They may be so placed that certain kinds of plants 
can he used as screens for objects it may be desira- 
ble to conceal. 

3. Beds for vegetables that must be planted in 
rows far enough apart to admit of passing between 
them with a hoe may be of any convenient size 
and shape. 

II. PLANTING. 


1. Directions which are printed on each seed 
package will give time of planting. The gardener 
must, however, use good sense, and be governed 
by the character of the season. Sweet peas, onion 
sets, and potatoes may be planted as soon as the 


ground can be worked. Generally speaking, no 
time is lost in waiting until the ground warms up 
after danger of frost is past. 

2. As a rule, plant flower seeds in short rows 
crosswise in the beds. 

3. Vegetables that grow in rows widely enough 
separated to admit being cultivated with a hoe may 
be pianted in rows of any convenient length. 

4. Cover all small seeds, such as phlox, rad- 
ishes, etc., very lightly with fine earth, and pack 
by tapping the surface with the back of a hoe. 

5. Seeds the size of parsnips, beets, carrots, etc., 
should he covered to the depth of half an inch to 
one inch, and in rows eighteen inches apart. 

6. Plant sweet peas two or four inches deep. 
They may be planted* in two rows—north and 
south preferred—six inches apart, and allowed to 
clim> a wire neiting or trellis placed between. 
Nasturtiums may be planted two inches deep. 

?. Plant bush beans two or three inches deep 
in rows two feet apart. The plants should be well 
separated in the rows. 

8. Plant corn three inches deep in hills three 
feet apart each way. 

9. Plant potatoes five to six inches deep, eight 
inches apart in the row, and the rows two and one- 
half feet apart. 

10. Cover cucumbers one-half inch deep in flat 
hills five or six feet apart each way. 

11. Onton sets mav he covered to the tips in 
rews ten inches apart, 
row. 


» inches apart in each 


12. Carefully mark the rows of the smaller 
seeds with small stakes bearing the names of the 
seeds. 

13. Keep the ground level as a rule. As the 
potatoes grow, the ground may be drawn up about 
the plant. Do not “hill up” cucumbers or corn. 

14. In transplanting cabbages, tomatoes, etc., 
make a hole deep enough to take the plant nearly 
to its first leaves. Fill with water, and when it 
soaks away put in the plant and pack fine earth 
about the roots. If hot and dry, shield plant by 
means of a piece of newspaper held in place by two 
smal! stones. Transplant on a cloudy day or in 
the evening. 


lV. CULTIVATION. 


1. Take every precaution to conserve the 
moisture in the soil. To this end, (a) stir the sur- 
face lightly, but frequently ; (b) keep the weeds and 
grass removed, that they may not steal the mois- 
ture; (c) cover freshly transplanted plants in hot, 
dry weather for a day or two; (d) properly thin 
out the plants; (e) water in the evening, preferably 
by a careful, flooding between the rows. Light 
sprinkling is almost as bad as no water at all, and 
heavy sprinkling is likely to batter the plants too 
severely. If dry and dusty, they may be washed 
off by sprinkling in the evening. 

2. Give due regard to the plants’ nee for sun- 
sh.re—heat and light, (a) by choosing exposed or 
shaded locations according -to the habits of the 
plants: (b) by keeping down the weeds: (¢) by 
keeping the plants properly thinned. In _ every 
case the plants should be far enough apart to allow 
them to make vigorous growth. Tomatoes should 
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he set out not less than three feet apart each way 
atid trained up to a trellis or stake; cabbages, two 
feet each way: Corn should be planted five or six 
grains to a hill, and early thinned out to three or 
four wel separated stalks. Cucumbers, squashes, 
niclons, and such plants as are most liable to insect 
depredations should be allowed to get well started, 
and then they may -be thinned down to three or 
four well-separated plants in a hill. 

3. Keep a sharp lookout for insect marauders. 
Examine the leaves and stalks for clusters of mi- 
nute eggs. When the potato beetle appears, 
sprinkle the plants with Paris green water—about 
a teaspooniul to a gallon. Hand-picking is 
tedious, disagreeable, and generally ineffective. 

4, lincourage the presence of birds, (a) by 
planting shrubbery; (b) by providing boxes for 
nests; (c) by banishing the siingshot. birds are 
worth more than insect powders and are cueaper. 

Vv. LISTS OF PLANTS. 


In beginning, select those varieties that are of 
hardy growth. Almost any plant, even a weed, is 
beautiiul if well grown, while the most expensive 
and rare, if poorly grown, fails to please. Any 
florist’s catalog will give details for cultivation. 

1. Vegetables—Potatoes, onion sets, sweet 
corn, popcorn, cabbages, tomatoes, bush beans, 
cucumbers, lettuce, radishes, turnips, squash, 
pumpkin, peas, carrots, parsnips, beets, spinach, 
parsley, and Swiss chard. 

2. Foliage Plants—Castor bean, canna (roots), 
calladium (bulbs), sunflower. These may be 
massed effectively as a background for a. bed of. 
flowers, or they may be used as screens, to fill a 
corner, etc. 

3. Vines—Scarlet runner, morning glory, wild 
cucumher, nioonvine, Madeira vine, Japanese hop 
vine, balloon yine, gourds of all kinds, balsam 
apple and pear. sweet peas, and cinnamon vine 
(bulb), to cover fences, walls, or may be trained 
aver porches, trellises, etc. 

4. Flowers for Bedding—Alyssum, asters, 
bachelors’ buttons or cornflower, calendula, calli- 
opsis, candytuft, coreopsis, cosmos, four o’clock, 
gladiolus (hulb for spring planting), hollyhock 
(root), marigold, mignonette, nasturtiums (tall and 
dwarf), petunia, phlox, California poppy, salvia 
(seeds or plants), verbena (seeds or plants), and 
zinnia. 

In the beginning it is better to select but a few 
of those named. Special cultural directions ac- 
company the seed packets. All the plants men- 
tioned in the foregoing lists are hardy and easily 
grown. ‘The chief features of each are given in 
any florist’s catalog. When ground is not avail- 
able for beds, use window-boxes outside of window. 
Nasturtiums, geraniums, verbenas, and alyssum 
will all do well in boxes. 

* * * 
VII. REFERENCE BROOKS. 

For those who desire furthur assistance, the fol- 
lowing books, costing from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar, are recommended: “Garden Making,” 
“Plant Breeding,’ “The Horticulturist’s Rule 
Book,” “The Nursery Book,” all by L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell University, in the Garden Craft Series. 
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For a detailed plan of a school garden, showing the 
relation of such work to the general curriculum of 
the school, “Nature Study and Related Subjects,” 
by W. S. Jackman. “Practical Floriculture,” by 


Peter Henderson.—Leaflet. 


CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—(VIL) 
BY REA MCCAIN, LEBANON, 0. 
THE AGE OF CHIVALRY OR KNIGHTHOOD. 


The order of Knights was originally instituted 
to honor the brave and spur on those of lesser 
courage. So great a reliance was placed upon 
the unconscious imbibing of right ideas that at the 
age of seven a boy of the upper classes was placed 
as page in the retinue of some great lord. He was 
taken to an old comrade-in-arms of his father, or, 
more rarely, was given his training at home. 

As page he was expected to serve at the feasts, 
to clear the hall, and always be ready to do his mas- 
ter’s bidding. But obedience was not the only 
virtue cultivated. The youth chose some fair lady 
to love and serve, and she, in return, trained him in 
courtesy and gentle bearing, showing him that con- 
sideration of the weak was expected of every man. 
Perhaps the chaplain endeavored to teach the art 
of reading, which was generally despised as fit only 
for monks and men of meaner blood. 

All of these formed a part, but not the most im- 
portant, of the youth’s education. He was to bea 
warrior, and as such, must know how to endure 
fatigue and to fight bravely, must be able to bear 
the shield and handle the spear. First he acquired 
skill in riding and shooting with bow and arrow, 
then he was taught to ride at the quintain. This 
was a wooden figure with a shield on one arm 
and a heavy club in the other hand. With spear in 
rest the combatant rode up endeavoring to strike 
the shield squarely in the centre. If successful he 
rode back greeted by the acclaim of all. If the 
heavy spear slipped the figure swung around and 
the club struck the unfortunate’s head. So they 
obtained the steadiness of hand and nerve which 
in later years enabled them to meet and overthrow 
their knightly opponents. 

One of the favorite pastimes was hawking, and 
as soon as a page could ride, he might accompany 
the knight and ladies in their hunts. The hawk, 
with eves covered, was fastened to the wrist of the 
owner. When any desirable bird was seen flying 
in the air, the hood was slipped off and the bird 
released. Swiftly it flew high up, and then 
cescending struck the head of its prey, which fell 
dead. A clear whistle called back the falcon and 
again the hunt swept on its way. Thus passed the 
life of a page. 

When fourteen a new period of existence opened 


-—he becamea squire. Still he served at the table . 


and helped in the hall, but now he was expected to 
take a more active part in all warlike adventures. 
He chose the knight he wished to follow and his 
lady-love in whose name he would fight in all the 
coming years. Now he joined in battles, always 
aiding his master, bringing him a horse if his was 
slain, or guarding prisoners. He frequently wore 
the heavy armor in place of the gorgeous silk and 
velvet garments of peace. 
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So passed the years until he was deemed worthy 
of the honor of knighthood. The evening of the 
day before this great event he was given in charge 
to two squires, who saw that a barber shaved him 
and cut his hair. He was then led to a fragrant 
bath, and while in it was instructed by two wise and 
reverend knights who talked to him of his duty in 
life. Finally with water they signed him on‘ the 
left shoulder with the cross. 

Then in a russet robe like a hermit’s, he was 
conducted by the knights to the chapel, where he 
stayed praying all the night. In the morning he 
confessed to the priest and retired to sleep until 
the knights came to lead him to the prince or lord 
who was to knight him. Spurs were placed upon 
his feet by a gentle knight and a sword was given 
to him, again with the sign of the cross. Then the 
one officiating struck him upon the shoulder, say- 
ing: “In the name of St. Michael, I dub thee 
Knight. Be thou a good knight. Arise, Sir 
Knight.” He gave his sword upon the altar, 
thereby vowing, even as he had done when a page, 
to defend the weak and the poor against all op- 
pression. 

At last he stood in the ranks of chivalrous men. 
Any day he might be called upon by his king to 
follow him to battle. For forty days in the year he 
mnst fight if the ruler so asked, and in fact he 
could be depended on as long as necessary, for no 
loyal man would desert his king in need. 

He fought on horseback, but his dependents fol- 
lowed on foot. These men of lower rank gen- 
erally chose whom they would follow, but if one 
reached the age of manhood and made no decision, 
his relatives were allowed to take him to court and 
select some noble for him to obey. Otherwise 
he was declared an outlaw and could obtain no pro. 
tection. In following his sovereign a knight found 
himself in right noble company. Next.in com- 
mand to the king came his constables and mar- 
shals. Near him were always found heralds whose 
duty it was to call for advance or retreat, and to 
shout aloud defiance to the enemy. 

In the army were the Knights Banneret, whose 
banners, or square flags, fluttered bravely in the 
breeze. Next to them stood the knights with their 
pennons pointed at the end. Perchance for some 
brave deed in battle the king would cut off the end, 
and the new flag would show the owner’s advance- 
ment in the ranks of chivalry. Then there were 
the squires with their pencils and such pages as 
were permitted to follow to the fray. 

When the battle began there was no roar of 
cannon nor crack of musket, but knight met knight 
with spear outstretched and here and there some 
unhorsed champion fought desperately with his 
sword. 

In such scenes was their delight, and even in 
peace they arranged for tournaments or mock con- 
tests. Around the field of these battles seats and 
balconies were arranged, where ladies and old men 
watched the fighters. 

Sometimes the spears were blunt and the sole 
object was to overthrow the opponent, but at times 
all the bloody realities of war were indulged in. 


[Continued on page 325.) 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH... 


STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 
BY EDITH GILES. 
“GARETH AND LYNETTE.” 


“Gareth and Lynette’’ follows the “Coming of Arthur,” 
in the order of “The Idylls of the King” as Tennyson 
arranged them. This idyll was published in 1872, and 
was the last but one to be published as a single idyll, 
the last being “Balin and Balan” in 1885. 

“Gareth and Lynette” is just such an idyll as we should 
expect to follow from “The Coming of Arthur.” That 
idyll left us feeling that Arthur’s story was just begun 
and promising wonderful and beautiful things. We 
seem to know the story as if we had read it already; 
and yet we are eager with anticipation—it is so full of 
beautiful ideals—to have it made rea]. And the story of 
“Gareth and Lynette” does realize all the ideals of 
Arthur for his court and for his land. If the story ended 
here, we should love it as we love a perfect day that is 
followed by a glorious night, or as we love a prelude that 
flows into a happy song. 

There is an indefinite time between Arthur’s corona- 
tion and Gareth’s appearance in court. The Round 
Table has become a permanent order, and the work: of 
cleansing the world is going on. When Gareth enters the 
hall, we go in toc, and the picture is all we have hoped 
for. 

Arthur is on the throne, and “the long-vaulted hall” 
is full of 


“The splendor of the presence of the king,” 
and “far over the heads” comes Arthur’s voice:— 


“We sit king to help the wronged 
Thro’ all the world.” 


We feel better that whatever he has achieved since we 
left him to begin his work, he has established himself as 
king, and as the king of his own ideal he speaks as ona 
having authority. We know that he is known and loved 
and trusted to the uttermost parts of his kingdom, for 
pleaders come from everywhere seeking redress for 
every kind of wrong. A throng of knights that fills fhe 
hall stands ready to go wherever he sends them, and the 
scene is full of action. : 


“And ever and anon a knight would pass 
Outward or inward to the hall; his arms clashed. 
And evermore a knight would ride away.” 


It would seem as if the work had not been long be- 
gun, and yet as if it were well under way. 


“Many another suppliaut crying came 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and man,” 


and the hall was hung with the shields of the knights, 
some blazoned with arms, showing two glorious achieve- 
ments; and others only carved, a proof of one worthy 
deed with promise of more to come. It would seem to 
be the beginning of all that Arthur planned and hoped 
to do, in being king, yet at the beginning he is willing 
his wil), and working his work. 

Moreover, the same love and trust which shcne in the 
faces of the knights as they pledged themselves at 
Arthurs coronation is in their faces still as they wait 
for his command, and not only their love and trust for 
him, but the soul which he quickened in them by that 
pledge, and the sense of power, and the consecration of 
his purpose shines in their eyes. One cannot read the 
lines without catching the inspiration of them. 


“In all the listening eyes 
Of those tall knights that ranged about the throne 
Clear honor shining like the dewy star 
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Of dawn, and faith in their great king with pure 
Affection, and the light of victory, 
And glory gained, and evermore to gain.” 


So the spirit that has flashed from the king through 
all his Order was not a momentary exaltation kindled 
from his “ljarge, divine, and comfortable words,” but a 
living fire that grew by daily obedience to him and by 
serving his will. There are few men in history or in 
poetry that have been able to inspire men thus, and we 
rejoice over this scene in Arthur’s hall, for his sake, and 
for our own. This devotion which Arthur inspired in 
his knights was not only in those who were closest to 
him. We know from Gareth’s story that it had sp:ead 
beyond the walls of Camelot, even to remote fie’s where 
doubt of him as rightful king still lingered. Nor had it 
been won by lowering his own ideals in the least. 

‘The king will follow Christ, and we the king,” 
his knights had chanted, and Gareth’s words are like an 
answering call:—- 
“Follow the Christ, the King; 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the king— 
Else wherefore born?” 


Thus far all that Arthur had promised he had done. 
He had made the chivalry of his Order a power to do 
real deeds; their combats were not painted batt!es nor 
even picturesque tournaments for ladies’ favors, but 
fights in the wilderness, with foes that proved their 
strength to the utmost, that more often than not sent 
them back wounded almost to the death,—but not the 
less ready to carry on the crusade. He had founded this 
chivalry cn something more than hero worship; he 
had roused in the heart of every knight that stood be- 
fore him a sense of honor, and of high and consecrated 
purpose, and he had made them feel that this was the 
only thing in life. So that for a while all men’s hearts 
did hecome slean for a season. Meanwhile— 


“He drave 
The heathen; after, slew the beast, and felled 
The forest, letting in the sun, and made 
Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight.” 


The second idyll is full of the joy of doing these 
things, as the first idyll was full of the promise of doing 
them. It is the ioy of the beginning of things that 
promise to be great; and in the second idyll the uncer- 
tainty that is in the first is all dropped out. Arthur 
never questions his knights now, if they believe him 
king, and there is no hint of anyone doubting him, ex- 
cept a few on the remote borders, and even such doubt, 
as in the case of Gareth, is met with an unquestioning 


faith. The high authority which he assumed at his 
coronation he has kept and uses now with royal dignity. 
The promise of the first book has grown deeper and 
stronger in this first step towards fulfilment, and seems 
to make for greater promise still. So far it is an idyll 
of Arthur. But here the story leaves him and is cen- 
terec in Gareth, except that we feel, as we do in all the 
idylls, his presence always, his influence, and his power 
working through his knights, according to his will. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


I divided the pupils into two clubs, with name, 
badges, motto, president and secretary. After re- 
cess on the second and fourth Fridays of the month 
the members of one club are visitors, while the others 
entertain them with selections. recited and read, 
songs, etc,, all the work done in school during the 
past two weeks. We end the program with a spell- 
ing match between the clubs. This gives them 
’ splendid drill in declamation and reading, also in the 
rules governing societies, treatment of visitors, eti- 
quette, and they are very earnest in living up to the 
motto they have chosen —Emma Willard, 


EDUCATION 
BIRD DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 


BY MARIA‘ M. ALLYN. 
OUR FRIENDS, THE BIRDS. 


Enter Pauline hurriedly. Calls, “Bob! Oh! Cousin 
Bob!” (A lad appears from opposite side.) “Oh, Bob! 
There’s the loveliest bird in that tree! Do, get it for 
me!” 

Robert.—Sorry to disappoint you, Polly Ann.” 

Panline—‘Polly Ann! Can't you say Pauline?” 

Robert.—-“Whken you can say Robert.” 

Pauline (with an exaggerated bow).—‘Rob-bert!” 

Robert (imitating).—“Paul-ine.” 

Pauline (coaxingly).—‘But Robbie, will you get that 
hird? He’s just gorgeous. Bright orange, with a black 
tail, and a little white—somewhere. Do you know what 
it is?” 

Robert-—-“Oh, that’s Lord Baltimore.” 

Pauline.—“Lord Baltimore! Why, I mean:a bird.” 

Robert.- -“So do I. Baltimore oriole.” 

Pauline.—‘Oh! Well, just get him for me.” 

Robert.—“‘Not much. He don’t want to be shut up ir 
a cage.” 

Pauline.—‘Cage? I want to put him on my hat.” 

Rebert.—-“On your hat? I don’t believe he'd stay 
there.” 

Pauline.—“Oh, they’d sew him on.” 

Robert.—“My stars! Wouldn’t it hurt him,Polly Ann?” 

Pauline.—‘Hurt a stuffed bird!” 

Robert.—“Oh, he isn’t stuffed. It takes all his time to 
stuff his hungry babies.” ° 

Panline.—-“Little birds? I wish I could see them. 
Where are they?” ° 

Robert (pointing).—‘See that little bag way out on 
that twig? They’re in that.’ 4 

Pauline—‘How funny!” (Bird call is heard.*) “Oh, 
Bob! What was that?” (Call repeated.) “There, isn’t 
that sweet?” 
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Robert.—“Oh, you don’t care about that. You wouldn't 
like to have a bird sing on your hat. If he did you might 
think of his starving babies.’ 

Pauline—“Oh, Rob! You make me feel as if they 
were real babies.” 

Robert.—So they are; bird babies.” 

Pauline.—“‘But I never thought of bird’s families, nor 
how they lived.” 


Robert.—“Your own life wouldn’t last long without 


them.” 

Pauline.—“What nonsense!” 

Robert.—“Fact. If every bird could die this minute, 
inside of ten years the whole green earth would be as 
bare as the door-step. There wouldn’t be one blade of 
grass for cattle, nor a leaf on a tree. But everybody’d 
starve to death long before that time.” 

(Enter girl with magazine in hand.) 

Pauline.—“Oh, Alice, is that true?” 

Alice.—‘‘Here’s something about it in my last maga- 
zine.” (Reads.) 

“One small bird takes at least 200 insects a day for its 
young ones. Think how many are destroyed in a sea- 
son. More than 25,000 by one family, and larger birds 
require more, One cuckoo’s crop contained 217 web- 
worms, 

‘Some insects lay 500 eggs, Small birds eat the eggs 


(Continued on page 824.) 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND SUPERINTENDENT. 

[Second in a series of seven editorials on “The Prin- 

cipal."’] 

There has always been a principal since there 
was a school, but the superintendent is a modern 
instance. Now the superintendency is a perma- 
nency and the principalship is in the balance 
Why? On the other hand, the superintendent’s 
tenure is the frailest of any in the profession, and 
the principal’s is secure. There has not been a 
time in years in which it was not common knowl- 
edge that some widely known superintendent was 
being harrassed to the point of resigning, or was 
resigned by his board without ceremony, but a 
giamimar principal is never disturbed if he have 
ordinary common sense and reputable character. 

The principal’s tenure is a modern attainment, 
while the uncertainty of the superintendent’s 
tenure has always been a feature of the office. 
Why? Because the superintendency is a principal- 
ship expanded, and it has absorbed this phase of 
the conquered kingdom. 

The teacher is the unit of force in education. 
He was first, and at first he was everything. New 
York’s vast svstern began a century since wit) one 
pubLc school teacher who did all the teaching, who 
was principal of his building, superintendent of the 
public school system of the city. Within two 
years there were two teachers in the city, of whom 
one was principal. After half a century there were 
many huildires, each with from four to ten 
teachers, one of whom served as principal, and from 
ali teachers and principals one was selected to be 
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ptincipal of principals and teacher of teachers, and 
they called him superintendent. At the end of an- 
other half century there are some 12,000 teachers, 
of whom one in twenty is a principal, and one in 
200 is of the board of superintendents, who in turn 
have a chief. 

By this development or evolution the principal 
gains permanency of personal tenure, but uncer- 
tainty as to duties, responsibilities, and privileges. 
Uncertainty from below as well as from above, in- 
security in the loyalty of his teachers as well as a 
temptation to insincerity as to his own loyalty to 
the superintendency. 

In the language cf an inebriated congressman, 
it is of prime importance that the principal should 
know “where he is at” for his personal comfort and 
professional dignity. 


> 


THE UNION LABEL. 


It is reported that the present Boston school 
board is to vote that no books shall be used that 
do not bear the Union label. There is no possibil- 
ity of such action and somebody is evidently re- 
porting it for the sake of frightening somebody into 
the expenditure of money to overcome a ghost. 
No such vote would be legal. It would be an at- 
tempt to change text-books by indirection, by a 
majority vote, when the law specifies that they must 
have a two-thirds vote to throw out a book regard- 
less of its merit on account of something pasted in, 
or not pasted in, which was no part of the book. 

It is undoubtedly taked ahout. as are a hundred 
other impracticable things, but the Boston school 
board is not idiotic educationally or politically, and 
it will have to be both before it can do such a 
thing as this. Such rumors are an insult to the 
board as at present composed. It is true that in the 
last two elections the citizens of Boston by a large 
majority placed upon the school board men and 
women who do not represent the ideas of the edu- 
cational progressionists, and because of this fact all 
sorts’ of disfeputable purposes are charged up 
against them. Up to the present time this board 
has taken no more non-progressive action than 
other hoards have done, and it is entirely safe to 
say that its one chief purpose is to show con- 
clusively that it proposes to be as considerate of 
the educational reputation of the city as any board 
has heen, and for this board, of all others, to try to 
violate every principle of law and every tradition in 
the vain hope that they would catch votes that they 
do not need is beyond belief. Such action would 
bring about an appointive board at once, would 
overthrow them at the next election, and would dis- 
erace them in the courts. There has never ben a 
school board in Boston that would be less likely to 
make such a blunder than this. 

This is not a question of labor and capital, of 
wages or hours, not even of the recognition of labor 
unions, though that is what it is assumed to be. 
It is a question of law; of that there can be no 
question. The law explicitly states how text-books , 
are to be adopted and changed, and no book 
adopted hy such indirection would ever go into the 
schools, and none put out by such means would 
ever go out. 
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PERFECTING FREE TEXT-BOOKS LAW. 


Only a few states have a so-called free text- 
book law, and no state has free text-books. What 
the few have is a “loan text-book” law. We shall 
ultimately have free text-books. Loaning text- 
books is quite different from free text-books. 
Massachusetts, which has led in many progressive 
educational measures, has improved the loan text- 
book law by making two or three books of the 
upper grammar grade free to the pupils. This is 
the first free school-book provision ever made. 
True this bill at its passage a few years ago was 
bunglingly drawn, but it is to be so perfected as 
to make it notable. 

The bill provides that whenever a pupil has 
completed two years of school work above the 
fourth grade, he may, when he leaves school, re- 
tain any three books of the last year of his course. 
This makes three second-hand books free. This 
is a great gain to the child without any appreciable 
expense to the city. Among the books so re- 
tained are sure to be the arithmetic and geography. 
A pupil uses the upper grade arithmetic and 
geography three years. No book ought to have 
daily use for more than three years. With the 
best of. use, and no school book gets the best of 
use, no book ought to be daily handled, worked 
over, and carried to and from the school for more 
than three years. After such use Massachusetts 
proposes to allow the child to retain these books. 
Why not? 


At the most these books could not be worth. 


more than one dollar. Now the cost to the state 
for the child’s schooling for the three years he has 
used them has been fifty dollars or more and the 
most that has been done for him in those years 
has been to give skill in the art of using these 
books, knowing what is in them and how to lay 
his hand on it quickly. No person who uses his 
knowledge of arithmetic infrequently can possibly 
recall all the facts and details of processes with. 
out refreshing his memory, and no one will refresh 
it readily unless he has at hand the book in which 
he learned the use. The tables of denominate 
number, the unusual features of fractions, the 
finding of interest, percentage, profit and loss, 
mensuration and everything beyond the simple 
processes with whole numbers and simple frac- 
tions require that his memory be refreshed, while 
a home without an atlas-geography is without the 
means of utilizing much that was learned in 
school, and is constantly needed. What would be 
thoug'tt of a teacher who would have a pupil take 
notes vf the valuable things he was taught from 
year to year and when school closed be required 
to leave his note-book for the use of the next 
class! And yet we teach a child for three years 
how to use a classical note-book that has been skill- 
fully prepared and make him leave that for the 
next class. We buy blank note-books for the chil. 
dren and let them fill them with matter of inci- 


dental interest and allow them to keep these, but 
not the books of greatest value to them. The 
loan text-book law has done much good in some 
directions but it is far from perfect and until it is 
perfected its general adoption cannot be looked 
for. Educationists need the courage of their con- 
victions. 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
There are 638 institutions classed as universities, 


colleges, and technological schools in the United ° 


States. total number of students resident at 
these institutions in 1902 was 107,391. Of these 
66,525 men and 22,507 women were in universities 
and colleges for men and for both sexes, 5,549 were 
in colleges for women, 11,808 men and 1,202 women 
were in schools of technology. 

Comparing 1902 with 1890, the total number of 
male students at the higher institutions increased 
from 44,926 to 78,133, and the number of women 
had increased from 10,761 to 29,258. Of the entire 
number 49,982 were in classical courses and 14,287 
in other “general culture” courses, while 7,393 were 
in scientific courses and 3,472 in agriculture. 


- 
PITTSBURG SALARIES. 


The salary of the professional campaign of the 
Fittshurg teachers has had a wholesome influence 
upon the public and educational sentiment of the 
city. There are to be two classes of teachers, A 
and B. Those who hold the highest grade certifi- 
cate and have shown their efficiency and devotion 
will be in class B. This classification is to be in 
the hands of a special commission of. five—the city 
superintendent, the director of the high school, two 
heads of departments in the high school, and one 
of the city principals. 

The maximum salary for class A will be $800, an 
increase of $50, and the maximum for class B will 
be $900, an increase of $150. These are in addi- 
tion to previous recent increases, so that the real in- 
crease is $200 for many, and $250 for others. The 
end is not yet. The teachers are now so organized 
that they will be a power in the professional up- 
lifting of the city. 


Malden, Mass., 1s trying to solve the graduation 
dress question by having all high school graduates 
wear an inexpensive cap and gown of white, which 
in quantity need not cost all told more than $3.50, 
and would give the class as a whole an attractive 
appearance. Mrs. Nellie C. Boutwell of the school 
board is working out the conditions. 


Massachusetts leads all states in musical instruc- 
tion. 


N. E. A., Asbury Park, N. J., July 3-7. 
A. I. I., Portland, Me., July 10-13. 
How large will New York city be? 
Record all first signs of spring. 


Don’t forget Bird Day, 
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Later and fuller reports of the battle of Mukden make 
it clear that, up to March 9, although the Russians had 
been forced to abandon the line of the Hun river and to 
fall back upon Mukden, their position was far froin hope- 
less, and a sharp attack, led by Kuropatkin in person, 
actually forced the Japanese back. But, at the critical 
moment, the Japanese, in the midst of a blinding dust 
storm, forced a column through Fu pass and took the 
fords at the Hun river, which were weakly defended, the 
reserves being concentrate’ elsewhere. At the same 
time a Japanese column moved northwestward around 


_ the Russian right flank, threatening to envelop Kuro;at- 


kin from that side. 
* * 


This was the crisis of the battle. The evacuation of 
Mukden was begun that night and by ten the next morn- 
ing the Japanese were in possession of the city, and were 
streaming after the beaten army toward Tie pass, forty 
miles away. One line of retreat had been cut off by the 
capture by the Japanese of Fushun, east of Mukden; but 
the railway was in operation, and during the night of 
March 9, more than thirty trains of fifty-two or more 
cars each, trailed cut of the station under eight minutes 
headway, loaded with Russian wounded, and with sup- 
plies. The remnants of Kuropatkin’s army, closely pur- 
sued by the Japanese, and harassed by attacks also on 
both flanks, pushed northward along roads choked with 
baggage trains and guns. Kuropatkin himself com- 
manded the rear guard, which fought desperately to give 
the shattered army time to get away. 

* * 


It was thought that the Russians would make a stand 
when Tie pass was reached. The position is one of great 
natural strength, and it had been prudently fortified by 
Kuropatkin months ago against just such an emergency 
as this. Despatches from the pass represented so much 
of the army as had arrived there as in good fighting trim 
in spite cf all it had been through. But the Japanese 
somehow contrived to get around the position with their 
western army and to assail it from the north. By a 
night attack on March 15, thev drove the Russians out, 
and the retreat was resumed, with no other defensible 
position for a refuge short of Harbin, nearly three hun- 
dred miles distant. The result of this op-ration was to 
put the Japanese in possession not only of great accumu- 
lations of stores, but of all the coal mines which have 
been relied upon to furnish fuel for the railway. 

* * * 


A council of war was held at St. Petersburg on March 
14. There had been rumors from various quarters that 
Japan, in some indirect way, had caused to be known 
upon what terms she would make peace, and even the 
terms were reported with apparent authority. There 
were hopes that the Czar’s advisers would recognize the 
futility of prolonging the war, and would recommend 
overtures for its termination. On the contrary, the coun- 
cil determined to go on with the war, and devoted itself 
chiefly to considering whom to recommend as a successor 
to General Kuropatkin, who asked to be relieved, and 
who wonld scarcely have been retained if he had not 
done so. He had been succeeded by General Linevitch. 
Russian military reputations have suffered as severely 
in this war as British military reputations did in the 
Boer war. 

* * * 


The world has been slow in realizing that the battle of 
Mukden was the greatest. as regards the number of men 
engaged anc the losses suffered, in modern history, and 
probably since the beginning of time, as the narratives 
of ancient wars are largely lecendary and exaggerated. 
Marshal Oyama found 26,000 dead Russians on the field, 
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and estimates the Russian killed and wounded at 90,000, 
besides 40,600 prisoners. Some estimates from Russian 
sources place the Russian losses still higher. Japanese 
official reports sive the casualties on the Japanese side, 
from February 26 to March 12, at 41,222. Those are pro- 
digious figures, at which the mind is aghast. They can 
be better appreciated when it is remembered that at 
Leipsic, the greatest of the Napoleonic hattles, the losses 
on both sides were but 124,000. 


* 


Secretary Hay has made a statement regarding the first 
Santo Demingc protocol of January 21, which puts the 
matter in quite a new light. It appears that that instru- 
ment was drawn by the representatives of the United 
States in Santo Domingo, to meet existing political con- 
ditions, and to avert disorder and bloodshed; that the 
state department had no knowledge of it prior to its pub- 
lication in the press; that it never had any intention of 
carrying through an arrangement with the Dominican 
government without submitting it to the Senate for ap- 
proval; and that, as soon as the text of the January pro- 
toce! reached Washington, the treaty, in the form sub- 
mitted to the Senate, was framed, cabled to Santo Do- 
mingo, and there signed by the representatives of the 
Dominican government. 


* * * 


The death of ex-Senator Reagan of Texas removed the 
last survivor of the Confederate cabinet, and the more 
recent death of Senator Bate of Tennessee carries away 
almost the last survivor of the fighting generals of the 
Confederacy in the Senate. Both were men of high 
qualities and leaders of men. Mr. Reagan made his niark 
in legislation in framing the interstate-commerce bill 
which, as amended, became the present law. Senator 
Bate rose from the position of private to the rank of 
major-generai on the Confederate side of the great: con- 
flict, and was repeatedly wounded, and three times car- 
ried from the field'as dead. Yet a slight cold, contracted 
on inauguration day, and developing into pneumonia, 
carried him off, just after he had been sworn in fora 
fourth term in the Senate. 


Not much has been heard of late about the bubonic 
plague in India, although it has been known, in a cer- 
tain vague way, that the government efforts to check the 
spread of the disease had heen baflied by the superstition 
and the uncleanliness of the native population. But the 
statement in a Calcutta despatch that the deaths from 
the plague in the first week of March numbered 34,000, 
and that the total since the scourge appeared a few years 
ago is now nearly 3,000,000, is a startling reminder of the 
impotence of modern science and of civilized government 
against this frightful destroyer. In 1903 alone, there 
were more than £00,000 deaths from this cause. Recently 
the infection has spread to Purma, where the mortality is 
on the same prodigious scale. It is said that nine-tenths 
of those stricken with the malady die from it. 


* * * 


The United States Supreme Court has given a decision 
in one of the so-called peonage cases, which came up 
fron: Florida. The decision was in favor of Clyatt, the 
white man who was charged with holding two negroes in 
a condition of peonage; but this was on the technical 
ground that there was not evidence to show that the ne- 
groes had before been in custody, and it could not, there- 
fore, be held that Clyatt had “returned” them to peonage. 
But upon the broad and greatly-discussed question of the 
constitutionality of the Federal law against peonage and 
its applicability to the case of any person holding an- 
other person in a condition of peonage, the court em- 
phatically sustained the law, 
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_ place in the general interest. 


CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES. 


{Continued from page 320.] 


To that knight who on the first day proved him- 
self victorious over all comers was granted the 
privilege of choosing some lady as the Queen of 
Love and Beauty. Crowned with a dainty chaplet, 
she wielded imperial power until the close of the 
tourney, when the victor received from her hand 
the meed of honor. There were trials at archery 
for the yeomen and tests of running, jumping, and 
wrestling. These, however, occupied but a slight 
The gorgeous 
panoply of the knights and their gallant bearing 
was the theme of all observers. 

Tournaments were held for glory alone, but 
other contests were of a more serious nature. One 
accused of crime had the right to demand the trial 
by combat. His accuser and he met, fought, and 
the overthrown combatant was convicted. They 
trusted implicitly to this appeal to. God. Were the 
challenged a woman, an old or feeble man, or a 
member of the royal family, some champion ap- 
peared instead. The manner of challenging was 
quaint and dignified. The accused threw upon the 
floor a glove declaring himself ready to prove his 
innocence against the world. His opponent raised 
the token and thereby pledged himself to defend by 
his life the truth of his assertion. Iron gauntlet or 
lady’s silken glove, how often it lay upon the floor 
of some gorgeous assembly hall. Especially bar- 
barous were all the punishments of this age. 

The culmination of the spirit of chivalry and re- 
ligious zeal was reached in the crusades. Eight 
times the hosts of Christian Europe poured forth 
with blazonry of cross and blaring of trumpets to 
rescue the tomb of the Saviour from -the hord of 
Pagans. In the deeds of their fantastic contests 
came the last and greatest manifestation of the am- 
bitions of mediaevalism. 

Such an age could not pass away and leave be- 
hind it nc memorials. In the mighty feudal castles 
is found its most permanent monument. Built for 
defense more than for beauty they were generally 
placed at the summit of a hill or by a large stream. 
Around the outer side ran a wide ditch, or moat, 
filled with water. Inside was a wall eight or ten 
feet thick and from twenty to forty feet high. To 
enable them to enter a drawbridge was constructed, 
which could be let down from the wall by a heavy 
chain. For still further protection a portcullis 
could be lowered suddenly, thus completely shut- 
ting off the unwelcome guest, who had managed 
by some trick to have the drawbridge lowered. 
All around this wall were square or round towers 
from which deadly weapons could be hurled at 
assailants. In the spacious court inside the wall was 
the chapel where all met every day to say mass. 

A second ditch must now be passed if one wished 
to enter the castle proper, and then another wall. 
Around the inside of this were the homes of the 
servants and retainers, the granaries and store- 
houses, and in a word, all the buildings necessary 
for the housing and maintenance of the numerous 
followers. In the centre stood the Keep or Inner 
Tower, where in time of siege all receded. The 
walls were thick, with here and there crevices 
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throngh which could be poured hot pitch or melted 
lead upon those attempting to storm the strong- 
hold. At the base of the building were the dun- 
geons and cells, while farther up came the apart- 
ments of the governor of the castle and his family. 
With every necessity of life stored away and a deép 
well in the very centre it was possible for a few de- 
fenders to keep an army at bay for an indefinite 
time. 

Grim, but picturesque and commanding, these 
feudal castles are almost the only material re- 
minders of an age which was strong and noble in 
aspiration, if weak and faltering in working out its 
own conceptions. Had it done nothing else, knight- 
hood would be remembered for framing the vow :— 

“To reverence his conscience as his king, 
To glory in redressing human wrong, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To love one only and to cleave to her.” 

CHIVALRIC TALES. 


“Idylls of the King.” 
“Morte Darthur.” 
“Story of Roland,” 
“Charlemagne.” 
“Jerusalem Delivered.” 


“Crusaders.” 
PICTURES. 
Kenilworth Castle. 
Warwick Castle. 


Meeting of Charlemagne and Wittekind, Kaulbach 
Sir Galahad, Watts 
Arrival of Lohengrin, , Pixis 
Lohengrin’s Farewell, Pixis 
Ortrud Kneeling before Elsa, Pixis 
Uncovering of the Holy Grail, Pixis 
Quest of the Holy Grail, - Abbey 
The Body of Elaine, a Dore 
Afthur Reading the Letter of Elaine, Dore 
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BIRD DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 


(Continued from page 321.] 


as well as the insects. Many birds live through the win- 
ier on grubs, cocoons, eggs, and weed-seeds. 

“If there were no birds, snakes, toads, frogs, an | 
skunks would get part of the insects that live near tne 
surface of the ground, but even then all vegetation would 


soon be destroyed and animal life would have no sup- - 


port.” 
Thomas (who has joined the group during reading).— 
“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 


Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


“Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 

Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 

Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 

The feathered gleaners follow to your door?” 

—Longfellow. 

Alice (handing book to Clara).—‘‘Clara, read what the 
late Senator Hoar once said.” 

(Clara steps forward and reads). 

‘It is said that England exports more than 25,000,000 
dead birds every year, and that their skins and feathers 
are made into articles to adorn women. In all Europe 
300,000,000 birds are sacrificed every year for this pur- 
pose. 

“In Chicago one dealer receives in a single season B, - 
000,000 humming-birds and 300,000 other birds of differ- 
ent varieties, or their wings. Some people cabl the ob- 
jection to a!l this mere sentiment. So is the objection to 
murdering children a sentiment.” 

Pauline.—‘“] pever thought of such things before. In 
the city everyone wears bird trimmings.” 

Elsie.— 
“What does it cost, this garniture of death? 
It costs a life which God alone can give; 
It costs dull silence where was music’s breath; 
It costs dead joy, that fcolish pride may live. 
Ah, life, and joy, and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s honnet.” 

Pauline-—“I don’t want a bird cn my hat, now.” 
(Johnny approaches.) “Do you know anything about 
birds, Johnny?” 

Johnny.—‘‘Yes, I know ‘Hop or Walk.’ 

“A little boy said to a bird, ‘Now stop 

And tell me the reason you go with a hop. 

Why don't you walk or trip, so, like men? 

One foot at a time like a duck ora hen?’ 

And the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop, 

And laughed as if he never could stop. 

‘Ope your eyes, little hoy, watch closely and see 

What little birds hop with both feet, just like me; 

What little birds walk like a duck or a hen; 

And when you know that, you know more than 
some men. 

The swimmers and scratchers are walkers, you see, 

And creepers and climbers good walkers must be.’ ” 

Alice.—“‘Can you recite ‘Birds at Dawn,’ Helen? We'll 

sing the robin call.” 

Helen.— 

“T hear the clear, triumphant voice 
Of the robin, bidding the world rejoice. 


The vireos catch the theme of the song, 
And the Baltimore oriole bears it along. 
While from sparrows and thrush and wood peweé, 
And deep in the pines the chickadee, 
There’s an vnder current cf harmo-y. 
But ahove them all the 1obin sings: 
His song is the very soul of day, 
And all black shadows troop away, 
While pure and fresh his music rings.” 
Solo.— 


light is here! Nev-er fear' Day is near! My dear! 
“The linnet sings like a magic flute; 
The lark and bluebird touch the lute; 
The starling pipes to the shining morn, 
With the vibrant note of the joyous hcrn; 
The splendid jay is the trumpeter: gay; 
The kingfisher sounding his rattle—he 
May the piayer on cymbals be.’’ 
(Repeat.) ‘But above them all,” etc., with robin song 
(solo). 

Heleu.—‘Come, little ones, tell us your story.” 
(Five small children, using appropriate gestures.) 
“In the old maple tree was a tiny brown nest 

That was made of hair and hay. 
A dear mother bird would spread her soft wings, 
And sit there day after day. 


“There were four pretty eggs in the wee little nest 
That was rocked by the breezes gay, 
And the dear mother bird kept the eggs snug and 
warm, 
As under her wings they lay. 


“By and by in the nest there were four baby birds 
Peeping up at the bright blue sky; 

Full of love and joy was the mother bird’s heart 
As she sang them a sweet lullaby. 


“Twas a fair summer day when the father said, 
‘*Tis time you should learn to fly.’ 

And so now in the cosy brown nest, if you look, 
No little birds will you spy. 


“But out in the garden they are flying about, 
And into my window they peep, 
Singing, ‘Dear little girl, the daylight has come! 
Why don't you awake from your sleep?’ ” 
—Harriet E. Paine. 
(A girl comes into view holding an empty nest.) 
Rob.—“ Why, Celia, where did you get that?” 
Celia.— 


THE EMPTY NEST. 


“We found it under the apple tree, 
* Yorn from the bough where it used to swing, 
Softly rocking its babies three, 

Nestled under the mother’s wing. 


“This is the leaf all shrivelled and dry, 
. That once was a canopy overhead; 
Doesn’t it almost make you cry 
To look at the poor little empty bed? 


“All the birdies have flown away; 
Birds must fly or they wouldn’t have wings. 
Don’t you hope they'll come back some day? 
Nests without birds are lonesome things.” 
—Emily Miller. 
Celia.—“What can we do for birds?” 
Ernest.—‘“‘Put up boxes for nests.” 


[Continued on page 
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NEW ENGLAND EXAMINING BOARD IN MUSIC 
FOR PUPILS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A report of a high school music course (elective), pre- 
pared by a conference under the auspices of the New 
England Education League, with co-operative commit- 
tees from the Music Teachers’ National Association and 
the National Educational Association (music section), 
was submitted to the public early in 1904. This report 
has been extensively circulated, and has received the en- 
dorsement of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
the National Educational Association (music section), 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, and the 
general approval of the followixg: Harvard University, 
Tufts College, Wellesley College, New England Conserv- 
atory of Music, Smith College, Yale University. 

These facts show that this course of study in music is 
supported by a body of good musical and educational 
Opinion. It is commended to the consideration of schcol 
boards, school superintendents, secondary school princi- 
pals, and others interested in the better treatment of 
music in public education. School authorities are urged 
to take steps looking to the general adoption of such a 
course in the near future, as has aiready been done in 
substance in some leading cities. 

Since the issue of this repo t the secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of education has conducted an 
investigation into the status of music in public edication, 
and one obstac’e to credit for music study would seem 
to be the non-existence of a representative examining 
board for the subject. : 

In order to facilitate better recoznition of music study 
and to secure due credit to pupils who pursue music as 
a serions study, a New England examining board in 
music has heen provided for by the establishment of an 
advisory board as follows: — 

W. R.-Spaiding, Harvard University; L. R. Lewis, 
Tufts College: H. C. Macdougall, Wellesley Coliege; S. 
W. Cole, New Fngland Conservatory of Music; J. M. 
McLaughlin. supervisor of music, Boston; H. D. Sleeper, 
Smith College; F. W. Archibald, State Normal school at 
Salem, Mass.; R. L. Baldwin, Hartford: W. Scott, secre- 
tary of the New England Education league. 

The advisory board, until further permanent provision 
is made, will annually appoint an examining committee 
of three to conduct examinations. 

The examining committee will arrange examinations in 
general accordance with the high school music course 
(elective), above named, and, subject to the approval of 
the advisory board, will award certificates to such pipi!s 
as successfully pass examinations on the elementary or 
advanced course. It is hoped these certificates may on 
the one hand be accepted and credited toward graduation 
from secondary schools, and on the other hand be ac- 
cepted for entrance to normal schools, colleges, or other 
institutions wherever the governing boards find it pos- 
sible to allow credit for music. 

Additional informaticn may be obtained from any 
member of the advisory board. Examinations will occur 
ir June, 190&, and can probably be arranged on the same 
date in any New England cities. 

Applications should be made before May 1, 1905. The 
cost for examination and certificate will be two dollars. 

W. Scott, Secretary. 
40 Dover street, West Somerville, Mass. 
L. R. Lewis, chairman. 
_— +0 © 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Always a night from o'd to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is a New Year’s morn come true, 
Morn of a festival to keep. 
—H. H. Jackson 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


BRIDGING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The Southern Pacific railroad is to build a new line — 


from Lafayette, La., to Baton Rouge, where it is pro- 
posed to span the Father of Waters by a great bridge; 
and thence seek tidewater at two new points—Gulfport, 
Miss., and Pensacola, Fla. The river at Baton Rouge is 


‘not more than 2,000 feet wide, and a favoring sandbar is 


in. midstream that would greatly facilitate the erection 
of the central pier. The survey of the new line is al- 
ready made, and the plans for terminals and approaches 
well under way. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHIC FEAT. 


A message has recently been sent from the Marconi 
station in Cornwall, Eng., to a station in Ancona, Italy. 
tt was safely transmitted and duly answered. It is not 
the distance between the two points that is remarkable, 
as this is only 1,000 miles; but the fact that the message 
had to be sent overland. The electric waves had to pass 
over nearly the whole of France and a fair portion 
of Italy, including some of the highest peaks of the Alps. 
Herein is the surprise; as it has been thought that land 
transmissions were doubtful, because of the many inter- 
vening obstructions. 


A POLAR ANNEXATION. j 


Scarcely a week passes that we do no read of someboly 
annexing something somewhere. And now ‘Canada is 
credited with having annexed Elismere Land, a country 
perpetually ice-bound, being all to the north of latitude 
76 degrees, and inhabited by scattered groups of Eski- 
mos. What Canada hopes to gain by the annexation is 
pagos variety never seem to go near water except to 
pick up some trade in the most inhospitable regions. 
And it may be that there are a few whales with desirable 
blubber, polar bears with rich pelts, and wailruses w.th 
gleaming ivory tusks, that the adventurous Canadian 
can turn to some profitablé use. 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


A question has been raised in co nection with the 
building of the Panama canal as to who should ulti- 
mately possess the Galapagos islands, as they might b= 
used to command the Pacific entrance of the isthm’an 
waterway. This group of fifteen islands is on the 
equator, about 500 miles off the coast of Ecuador, to 
which country-they belong. They are of volcanic 
origin, and generally barren and uninviting. There are 
not more than 499 people in all the group. 

The islands are especially famous for their turtles, 
which are said to be the largest in the world. Some of 
them are so heavy that it takes six or more men to 
handle one. One was captured on the island of Aldabra 
that weighed 870 pounds. Unlike other turtles, the Gala- 
pagos variety never seem to go near water except tu 
drink. They are land turtles, and live on the cactus, 
lichens, leaves, and berries. The shell is dome-like, and 
when they are walking their back is three feet from the 
ground. ‘The head is very- small, and the neck long. 
They are very strong, and are able to walk off with two 
or three men on their hack. Where sand is plenty the 
females dig a hole and deposit their eggs in it. The eggs 
are round and larger than a hen’s egg. The sun is ex- 
pected to do the hatching. 

These singular creatures furnish the islanders an im- 
portant article of food. The flesh is highly prized. 
Nearly every vessel that passes near the islands sends 
ashore a hunting party for them. And every year 
parties of hunters go from the South American coast, 


and take large numbers of them for the meat, which is 
dried, and also for the oil. 

In one of the parks in San Francisco a number of 
these turtles are kept as a zoological curiosity. They 
are very old, one of them being estimated as eighty years 
old. The children are fond of taking a ride on their 
backs. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


4 MACWS SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
= STATES. By William H. Mace, professor of history in 


ic: Syracuse University. Illustrated by Jacques Reich, 
—_ Homer W. Colby, Denman Fink, and H. W. Dietzler. 
_— Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 


460 pp. Price, $1.00. 


‘ It is so much easier to tell how to make a book than 
—_ to make one! For ten years Professor Mace has been 
vt telling what an ideal text-book in history should be and 


how it should be made. His picture has heen most fas- 


el ; cinating, but really no one seems to have believed that 
> he would dare to do it himself, but he has done it, a a 


favorite. 


movement of which it is a part. 


mensely to the value of the book. 


To 


ablest, 


has made just the book that he has been telling us should 
be made. Although for some years Mr. Mace has been 
teaching in the university, he has had abundant experi- 
ence in teaching history in the grades and 
schools. ‘The language is simple and direct, and he has 
made the narrative so vivid that the pupil! cannot but 
feel that “whether in co-operation or in collision, men 
are always struggling for great ends.” 
greater interest the author has frequently made impor- 
tant and typical events stand out more fully by some- 
what full descriptions or “pen pictures.” : 
people who inhabit the child’s history are made akin to 
those who are in action in the world around him. 
clear and dramatic narrative style will make this book a 


in normal 


inspire 


As a resilt the 


This 


Professor Mace has made use of a unique and scientific 
arrangement of topics. With that end in view he his 
brought related events together in series and then com- 
bined the series inte the natural periods into which his- 
tory is divided. This arrangement does away with the 
artificial division into chapters and assigns to movemen s 
and periods an individuality and concreteness that chap- 
ters can never have. By headings and sub-headings the 
author has brought out the relation of paragraphs to 
series and series to periods so carefully that one always 
knows the relation of any particular event to the larger 


Excellent pen-and-ink drawings of places and events 
of great histcrical interest are provided in abundance by 
Homer W. Colby. The pen-and-ink portraits by Jacques 
Reich of New York are of the best, and it is well to have 
under each the history of the original after which it was 
drawn. Ten full-page colored plates, the work of Den- 
man Fink and H. W. Dietzler, have been added to illus- 
trate ten great turning points in American history. 
Numerous stipple maps are*scattered throughout the 
work. Fifteen beautiful full-page colored maps illustrat: 
and explain the points made in the text, and add im- 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE GRADES. By Alice 
Woodworth Cooley, assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of education, University of North Dakota, for- 
merly supervisor of primary instruction’ in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, Minn. Boston: 
Mifiia & Co. A pamphlet, 7x4%. 24 pp. Free. 

The above is a paper on “Language Teaching in the 
Grades,” recently prepared by Mrs. Cooley. Perhaps, the 
language problem is receiving more consideration on the 
part of educationists, teachers. and school authorities 
just now than any other one branch of study in our 
schools, especially the matter of material for such work. 
Since this ig irne all will be interested in the above 
paper, for it is one of the clearest, 
most succinct papers on any educational! subject that has 
come to our table in many a day. The author has had 
large experience, first as a grammar grade teacher in a 


Houghton, 


and 
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miglt well use it in a series of teachers’ meetings for 

stuay and discussion. 

THE RIGHT LIFE AND HOW TO LIVE IT. By Henry 
A. Stimson. Introduction by Superintendent W. H. 
Maxwell of New York. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth. 255 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

We have had a “Strenuous Life” and a “Simple Life,” 
but neither was the “Right Life,” which Dr: Stimson here 
gives us. The author has always been interested in 
young people, has kept close to them, has studied, in- 
spired, and been inspired by them.. The book comes in 
the right way from the right source. The analysis is 
good: The Facts of Life, the Law of Life, the Moral 
Equipment, the Moral Obligation, the Rules of the 
Game. The book is full of information and suggestion, 
but the two best features of the book are its spirit and 
vivacity. It is a difficult matter to write a book about 
boys that they wili read. Dr. Stimson has done it. Hs 
approach to every theme is ingenious, his illustrations 
fresh and youthful in their point of view, his language 
captivating, his sense of propriety adequate—which is 
much to say of such a book—and his sentiment delicate. 
Why cannct Mr. Carnegie put such a book into the hands 
of every lad in the United States through the teachers or 
preachers? 

RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS, MEDIUM SLANT, 
Books I., TII., IV., V., and VI. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Compaty. 

Books I. and II. are illustrated, and the copy is re- 
printed half down the page. The first two books have a 
large hana, such as all children should write, such as 
most do write. The next two books reduce the hand 
somewhat, while the last two have a natural hand. 

The inside cover nages are devoted to instruction in 
position and movement, while the fourth cover page 
gives the ideal capitals, small letters, and figures. 

The slant is almost imperceptibly removed from the 
vertical, and the form of the letters is rouni and gra‘e- 
ful. The spacing is broad and there is an absence of the 
guide lines. The shape and size of the book ahd the 
paper are all that can be desired. 


STORM’S GESCHICHTEN AUS DER TONNE. Edited 
by Professor Frank Vogel of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
156 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Storn: is essentially “a poet of the heart and senti- 
ment.’ He is German in every fibre. As an interpreter 
of the domestic affections he is in the front rank of Teu- 
tenic writers. The Geschichten is largely made up of 
weird fairy tales contrasting the usual uneventful life 
of northern Germany. ‘The text is a fine samp e of Ger- 
man, well worth the perusal by the student of that 
tongue. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Elements of Mechanics.’’ By Mansfield Merriman. Price, $1.00° 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


“The Classics and Modern Training.”” By S.G. Ashmore. New 
Yers: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
** Introductory Physiology and Hygiene.”’” By H. W. Conn.—— ‘ The 


Hygiene of the Schoolroom.” By William F. Barry. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co, 

“The Theory of Teaching.’ By Albert Salisbury. Whitewater, 
Wis.: The Century Book Company. 

* Southern Stories for Little Readers.” By Helen Harcourt and M. 
B. Mahon. Price, 30 cents. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

*“ Dodge’s Advanced Geography.’ By R. E. Dodge. Price, $1.20. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘The Princess Passes.” C.N.and A.M. Williamson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Right Life and How to Live It.””. By H. A. Stimson. Price, 
$1.20. New York: A S. Barnes & Co. 

** Short History of England’s Literature *’ By Eva March Tappan. 
Price, 8 cents.— ‘“Ireland’s Story.”” By Charles Johnston and 
Carita Spencer. Price, $1.10, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


large school, and afterwards as 


supervisor for nearly a dozen 
years in one of the best schcol 
systems in the country. She 
has had extended observation 
e of school work throughout the 
country, and more recently has 
worked out some practical 
problems in the North Dakota 
University. The paper attacks 
the problem from the practical 
standpoint and proceeds at 
once to strike the object in 
4 such a way that by the time a 
fy few pages are read, the whole 
{ subject is at white heat. This 
} paper is so good that superin- 
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tendents and heads of depart- 
ments of this phase of work Fr 


for showi 
models, suc 


magic lantern. 


on the sereen, 


as the works 0 
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The 
4. New 
Reflecting 
on Lantern 


hotos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechanical 
watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lighted in natura/ colors. 


Cuts in books may be shown without injury to the book. The outfit is arranged to show both opaque objects 
and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 
Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUPERIOR TEXT-BOORKRS 
FOR. GRADED SCHOOLS 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES series” 


These Geographies are a radical departure from the school geographies of the old style and repre- 
sent, to a far greater extent than any other series of text-books in geography, the thoroughly modern 
spirit in education. The Tarr and McMurry Geographies are essentially the pedagogical series. They 
are in use to a large extent in almost every state and territory and the number of these books in 
the schools is steadily and rapidly increasing. Because of the division of the subject-matter into three 
series, it is possible for every class to be provided with books perfectly adapted to its own needs at the 
minimum of expense. This feature is of special concern to school boards interested in free text-books. 


CHANNING’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


FIRST LESSONS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 60 cents net 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 90 cents net 


Professor Channing's school histories are too well and too widely known throughout the country 
to need more than a few words in passing. These books have steadily gained in favor among teachers 
and school officials by reason of their sound scholarship, their unsurpassed manner of presenting the 
subject-matter, the valuable aids provided for both teacher and student, and the unusually good scheme 


of illustration. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


BY 
ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
ND 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER . 25 cts. net 
A First Reader— CHILD LIFE 25 cts. net 
A Second Reader — CHILD LIFE IN TALE 

AND FABLE . ° 35 cts. net 


A Th'rd Keader —CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS 46 cis. net 
A Fourth Reader—CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE 40 cts. net 
THE CHILD LIFE FIFTH RFADER ° ° 45 cts. net 
THESE READERS ARE SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE 
They are Interesting to the Child, and 
Because They are Graded to the Child’s Cap :city. 


THE CuiLtp Lire READERs appeal to the expert teacher 
because each book has been made with a full knowledge of 
the conditions prevailing in the grade for which it is de- 
signed. Each book of the series is adapted to the average 
grade for which it is named. 

These Readers appeal to the child because the subjects 
are confined to matters that he can understand. Because 
he can understand them it becomes easy to hold his atten- 
tion, and because his interest is thus awakened he makes 
rapid progress in learning to read. 

F“Attention is called to the artistic merits of the illustra- 
tions. No expense has been spared on the mechanical 
features of the series. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, Books I and II. 
Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in English Gram- 


mar, Book III. | 


A complete series for instruction in English in the grades. 
In Books I and II special stress is laid on discrimination in, 
and variety of, expression. Book III presents the essentials 
of grammar in the clearest and simplest manner possible. 


GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


EDITED BY 


DR. WM. E. CHANCELLOR 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Paterson, N. J. 


SECOND YEAR: PartsITandJI,each - - - 6 cents 
THIRD YEAR: - - - 6 cents 
FOURTH YEAR: PartsIandIi,each - - - 8 cents 
FIFTH YEAR, Complete: - = = «= 12 cents 
SIXTH YEAR, Complete: - - - © = - 12 cents 


in preparation: Books for Seventh and Eighth Years. 


These new Spellers contain only useful words, taken from 
lists furnished by principals and teachers of six cities, in- 
cluding New York. Every word is presented in three dif- 
ferent ways. The grading of the material has had special 
attention. These Spellers are equally well adapted to the 
purposes ofall methods of teaching spelling. The sentences 
in which the words are used constitute excellent reading 
and dictation material. 


THE MACMILLAN SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS 


By Harry Houston, Supervisor of Penmanship in the Public Schools of New Haven, Conn. Sir 


Numbers, cach 50 cents a dozen. - 


This series retains all of the many points of merit of vertical writing while eliminating the ob- 


jectionable features. It has a system of its own. 


These copy-books possess marked advantages over 


other systems of penmanship in the Copies provided, in Illustrations, in Margins and Spacing, in Size of 


the Books and in other respects. 


POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE GRADES 


Accurate in text, judiciously edited, artistically and substantially bound. Each volume complete in 
itself — no ‘‘ double numbers””— 25 cents net. Thus far the following “Classics” have been issued 


for the Grades: 


Arabian Nights 

Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Hawthorne's Grandfather’s Chair 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 


Keary’s Heroes of Asgard 

Kingsley’s The Heroes 

Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish 
Out of the Northland 

Scott’s The Talisman 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 
President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 


June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary. 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 


July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. There will be an ex- 
amination for state certificates at the 
State House, Concord, March 31 and 
April 1, 1905. 

Attention is called to the state 
law basing eligibility of candidates 
for district superintendencies upon 
these certificates. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained of H. C. Morri- 
son, state superintendent of schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The committee on sup- 


Plies has submitted its report for the 
year ending March 1, 1905, to the 
schoo] board, showing gross expendi- 
tures of $337,727.80, of which $178,- 
563.15 was for supplies and incident- 
als, and $159,164.65 for fuel and light. 
There were credits amounting to 
$4,625.33, making the net expendi- 
tures, $333,102.47. 

The net amount expended shows an 
increase of $9,903.96 in supplies and 
incidentals, and a decrease of $55,- 
498.72 in fuel and light—a net de- 
crease, as compared with the cost for 
the previous year, of $45,594.76. 

The average number of pupils be- 
longing to the different grades of 
schools was. 102,725. The average 
cost of this department per pupil for 
books, supplies, and incidentals was 
$1.69, and for fuel and light was $1.55, 
a total cost per pupil of $3.24. 

The value of the stock on hand at 
the close of the year amounted to 
$18,065.77, a reduction of $2,785.10 as 
compared with the value of the 
stock on hand January 1, 1904. 

The total cost for books, drawing 
materials, and stationery the past 
vear was $72,756.87, a cost per pupil 
of seventy cents, or two cents per 
pupil less than the year previous. 

The cost for the exhibit at St. 
Louis amounted to $2,386.98, 
largest item of expense being 
photography. The expenses of the 
annual festival were $2,366.67. 

The sum of $2,135 was paid the 
town of Brookline for the tuition of 
sixty-five children, whose parents are 
residents of Boston, and for whom 
the city does not provide reasonable 
school accommodations. 

The amount expended the past year 
on aceount of Boston wards was 
$5,666.31. 

The cost for manual training sup- 
plies for the wogdworking classes, 
cardboard construction work, and the 
cookery schools amounted to $19,- 
144.93, as compared with $13,057.01 
for the year preceding, an increase of 
$6,087.92. The unusually large num- 
ber of new school buildings acquired 
during the year was responsible for 
the increase. 

The amount of coal purcha-ed was 
21,886 tons costing $123,870.48, an 
average of $5.79 per ton. Ten years 
ago the schools consumed 13,345 tons. 

Under the head of “‘fuel” is charged 
electrical power, which cost during 
the year $2,952.56. The amount of 
wood used was 370 cords, and cost 
$4,051.15. Gas and electric lighting 
cost $28,290.46, as compared with $26,- 
685.70 the year preceding. 

The average cost per pupil for sup- 
plies and incidentals was as follows: 
High schools, $7.91; grammar, $2.97; 
primary, $2.59; evening high and ele- 
mentary schools, $1.50; evening draw- 
ing schools, $3.38; Horace Mann 
school, $5.60; kindergartens, $2.61. 

The cost for supplies purchased for 
the educational centres was $1,035.97, 
for vacation schools, $1,747.73. 

The number of books lost in twenty 
years was 39,712. In addition, 1,024 
books were destroyed for fear of con- 
tagion, and 6,922 books were returned 
by the principals as not being wanted. 

Since the free text-book law went 
into effect the schools have been sup- 
plied with 1,630,312 text-books. Of 
this number 705,335 are still in use in 
the schools, and the balance, 924,977, 
has either been lost, worn out, or dis- 
placed. 


Funeral services for Miss Sarah J. 


Raker, principal of the Dillaway 
school, Roxbury, were held March 14, 
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Many teachers and pupils, past and 
present, were present, including 1,700 
girl pupils of the Dillaway gchool, 
After prayer and scriptural reading 
by the Rev. Mr. DeNormandie there 
was singing by thechurch quartet,and 
then the Rev. Charles G. Ames of the 
First Church of Disciples delivered a 
touching eulogy. George H. Martin 
of the state board of education told 
of the assistance given by Miss Baker 
toward the work of education in New 
England. 

The pall-bearers were John Tetlow, 
master of the Girls’ Latin school; Al- 
fred Bunker, master of the Quincy 
school; Colonel Samuel J. Menard, 
representing the supervisors, and 
George H. Martin. The body was 
taken to Nantucket, where Miss Baker 
spent her childhood days, for inter- 
ment. 

SOMERVILLE. Dr. Elmer H. Ca- 
pen, president of Tufts College and 
member of Massachusetts board of 
education, died of pneumonia at his 
home Wednesday, March 22, at 4 a. m. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. M. Rene 
Millet of France, Professor Guy 


Carleton Lee of Johns Hopkins’ Uni- 
versity, Daniel Gregory Mason and 
Miss Helen M. Day of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Professor Robert W. Prentiss of 
Rutgers College, . Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, Dr. S. Alfred Mitchell, and Dr. 
F. H. Sykes of Columbia, and Pro- 
fessor Samuel C. Schmucker of the 
Westchester State Normal school, are 
among those who spoke last week un- 
der the auspices of the board of edu- 
eation in its closing series of free 
lectures. 

A movement is on foot in the board 
of superintendents of the department 
of education to increase the number 
of men teachers, in proportion to the 
number of women appointed. Last 
year 230 men got positions while 929 
women were licensed. The present 
movement is a reaction against the 
steps taken in the last few years to 
keep the men out of the training 
schools. Under the prevailing regu- 
lations only men who are coliege 


Massachusetts Schools 


will find the ‘‘Massachusetts Song” 
well suited for Patriots’ Day, Memorial 
Day, and Old Home Week. Highly 
appreciated where used. $4.00 per 
hundred. 5 cents each in smaller num- 
bers. Published by E. J. COX, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers. 


= 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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OUR LATEST BOOKS 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 


SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S LITERATURE 


An elementary text for high schools. 
255 pages, 85 cents, net. 


Postpaid. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON AND CARITA SPENCER’S 
IRELAND’S STORY 


A short history of Ireland for schools, reading circles and general readers. 


B.C. 2000 to A.D. 1903. 


389 pages. 


Beowulf to Tennyson. 


School Edition $1.10 net. Postpaid. 


Descriptive circulars, with specimen illustrations, free upon request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


graduates ean enter the training 
schools, while any girl who has 
graduated from a high school can 
readily procure admittance. Dr. Max- 
well’s reasons for this are that far 
more men can be had than can be 
used, and that, since he can get so 
many, he wants those with the best 
qualifications. On the other hand, 
the city superintendent finds difi- 
culty in keeping enough women on 
his eligible lists. In a recent report 
to City Superintendent Maxwell, As- 
sociate Superintendent Davis says:— 

“The number of men teachers, as 
compared with the number of women 
teachers, will always remain small, 
because of the natural restrictions on 
their employment. Men should not 
be assigned to schools that are ex- 
clusively for ‘girls; nor should they be 
assigned to teach the little children, 
even when those classes are composed 
entirely of boys. It is also probable 
that, with the growth of the system 
and because of a lack of a sufficient 
number of men teachers in those 
boroughs where their employment 
has not hitherto been general, a con- 
siderably larger number will be 
needed this year.” 

It has been suggested that those 
who prove their ability by satisfac- 
tory substitute service might be al- 
lowed to improve their standing on 
the lists by taking examinations on 
the course of study and the methods 
of teaching it, great weight being 
given to the reports of the supervising 
ofticers who have observed their 
work. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. An offer of $4,000 
has heen received by the Plainfield 
hoard of education from Mrs. George 
H. Babeock and her son, George L. 
Babeock, for the equipment of a 
science department in the new high 
school. The offer has been accepted. 
Mrs. Babcock and her son made the 
offer because of the interest taken in 
local school affairs by Mrs. Babcock’s 


husband, the late George H. Babcock, 
at one time president of the board of 
education. 


Best for the Eyes. 


In the new high school building at 
Turners Falls, Mass., Messrs. KE. C. 
and G. C. Gardner, Springfield, archi- 
tects, Baird’s Hand Made Silver Glass 


has been placed in nine large tran- 
soms with segment tops, arranged in 
groups of three each. This glass, of 
a beautiful, silvery white, of remark- 
able brilliancy and translucence, is 
a most effective medium for illumin- 
ating dark interiors, changing the 
customary dull light of the school- 
room to normal atmospheric strength. 
In these transoms it is used in simple, 
yet most effective leading, giving it 
a charm out of the ordinary, for with 
it are used accents in delicately 
tinted glasses of gold, green, and 
evening red hues. The central open- 
ing of each group contains an appro- 
priate emblem, Chemistry, Literature, 
and Art, executed in rich coloring on 
variegated opal. There are also four 
smaller segment top sash filled with 
the silver glass, leaded and accented 
in colorings conforming to the gen- 
eral scheme. The question of ample 
and proper light in our schoolrooms 
is indeed a vital one, of great inter- 
est not only to architects, but to 
teachers and parents. The wide- 
spread prevalence of evye-weakness so 
noticeable in the pupils shows a con- 
dition that demands radical chan<es. 
The Baird’s Hand Made Silver Glass 
forms the agent by which relief may 
be secured. and is revolutionizing the 
lighting of classrooms. It gives a 
steady, voluminous white light, prop- 
erly diffused over the entire room. 
It is controlled exclusively by Red- 
ding, Baird & Co. of Boston, and alter 
many careful and thorough tests has 
proven its effectiveness. Any product 
tending to benefit the children of the 
schools is certainly of great value, 
and the adoption of Baird's Hand 


Made Silver Glass cannot fail to re- 
turn tenfold the moderate outlay 
necessary to install it. 


Very Low Colonist Rates via the 
Nickel Plate Road 


to ‘principal California and North 
Pacific coast points. Also very low 
rates to many other points in Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Utah. On sale every day 
to May 15. 

Special one-way settlers’ rates to 
many points in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Manitoba on sale 
each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. 
P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


OUT OF THE MOUTH, ETC. 

The Sunday-school teacher was 
ielling her scholars about the fall of 
Jericho. 

“And the people marched around 
and around,” she said, “singing songs 
and blowing trumpets, until all of a 
sudden down came the walls and”——- 

“If they sung like my sister does,” 
interrupted the littlest chap, “it ain’t 
no wonder they fell down.”—-January 
Lippincott’s, 


Hortense—“I wouldn’t mind being 
a widow, but I never had any desire 
to marry.” 

Florence—“That’s just so. One 
cannot be an angel, you know, with- 
out dying.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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ABLE FINANCIERS AND PROMINENT EDUCATORS 


Have decided that NO ARTICLES 
More Fully Meet with the Requirements of the Schools 
Both in ECONOMY AND HYGIENE 


Than the HOLDEN 


BOOK COVER 


Waterproof and Germproof 
Strong and Durable enough to last a full school year. 
Receives all the Soiling, Wear and Handling instead of 


the book itself. 


Makes the text-books last nearly twice as long 


Reduces annual outlay for replenishing new books 
. ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION. 


Bird Day Entertainment. 
{Continued from page 326.] 


Patrick—“Tie strings where they 
May.—‘Oh, I know!” (Recites.) 


BIRDIES’ BREAKFAST. 


“Some little birdies, one wintry day, 
Began to wonder, and then to say 
*‘How about breakfast, this wintry 

day?’ 


‘can get them.” 


“Two little maidens, that wintry day, 

Into the garden wended their way, 

Where the snow lay deep, that win- 
try day. 


“One, with a broom, swept the snow 
away; 
One scattered c.umbs, then away to 


play; 
And the birdies had breakfast that 
wintry day.” 


James.—“We throw out crumbs,and 
when snow is deep we tie pieces of 
suet or fat to boughs of trees. They 
think it as gcod as a nest of grubs, 
I guess.” 


Marion.— 
“Think, every morning when the sun 
peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of 
the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of 
love! 
And when you think of this, remem- 
ber, too, 
The awakening continents, from 
shore to shore; 
Somewhere the birds are singing 
evermore. 
—Longfellow. 


Pauline.—-‘That is beautiful!” 


All in chorus.— 

Good Night! Good Day! 
Be kind to the birds and help repay 
The songs they sing you the live long 


day; 
The hugs they gobble and put to 
flight. 
Without birds orchards would perish 
quite! 
Good Day! Good Night! 


All sing “Birdies in the Green- 
wood.” Last stanza very softly, re- 
peating chorus diminuendo to a tone 
barely audible. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue five 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


FOURTH SESSION 
Begins June 20 and closes July 28 


This school has won the reputation of being 
the best summer school for teachers in the 
country, and offers Southern teachers the best 
opportunity for improvement in scholarship, 
general culture, and professional knowledge 
and training. 

75 instructors. 130 full courses. 50 or more 
popular lectures by some of the most promi- 
nent workers and speakers of the country. 

$6 registration fee covers all charges for 
tuition, lectures, and entertainments. Board 
and lodging at reasonable rates. Reduced 
railroad rates from all Southern states. For an- 
nouncement and further information, address 
P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 

rominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 

orrespondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


m SCIENCE 


DURHAM, N, H, 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Summer School of Philosophy 
Oakland R. F. D. 34 Maine 


For Teachers and Those interested in Edu- 
cation (Birch Circular) 


At the dentist’s (Mrs. Bickers in 
the chair). Dentist—You appear to 
be very much amused about some- 
thing or other.” 

Bickers—“Yes, it is so funny to see 
Mrs. B. with her mouth open and not 
talking.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, July 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Nearly one hundred carefully organized 

courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 

Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 


. ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 


Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue.e Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. * 


SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5— August 16, 1905 

Courses in all academic departments. 
Departments of Geography and of Na- 
ture Study Work for the Grades. 
Abundant Courses for College and 
High-School Teachers. 

Tuition Fee, $25. Inexpensive liv- 
ing. Send for circular and book of 
views. Address, 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. "Ale HUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SuMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction im all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicing, Divinity, 
and Edcation. 

{ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


pW order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

oF EpUcATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for theco-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 


faculties, changes in instructorships, and im-. 


portant college news. 


It is announced that under the au- 
spices of the Yale class of ’94 a com- 
mittee has been appointed to promote 
a movement for raising funds for five 
new dormitories at Ya'e. The plan 
provides for one dormitory to be 
given by classes previous to 1865 and 
four new dormitories by classes rep- 
resenting each of four successive dev- 
ades. 

At the women’s college at Browa 
University it has been announced 
that a $50,000 gymnasium will be 
erected for the exclusive use of the 
“co-eds” through the appropriation 
of the gift of Frank A. Sayles to the 
$1,000,000 endowment fund in 1900, it 
being the condition that the donor 
could decide the specific use of his 
subscription. The gymnasium will 
be erected on a lot contaiaing 7,009 
square feet on Cushing street, adjoin- 
ing Pembroke hall. 

A gift of impreved property, esti- 
mated to be worth $100,000, for the 
establishment of a chair and course 
of graduate study on the history of 
civilization at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., was 
announced on Washington’s birthday. 
Other gifts of money aggrerating 
$275,000 were also announced. 

Plans for the proposed University 
of Breoklyn took form February 23, 
when Controller Grout at a dinner 
given by him at the Brooklyn Club 
stated how it was proposed to estab- 
lish the institution. First, he said, a 
bill would be introduced at Albany at 
once, providing for a charter, The 
bill will authorize the naming of a 
board of trustees by the mayor, and 
the board of estimate is to make a 
suitable appropriation for the build- 
ings and equipment. The site pro- 
posed is the “east side lands,” 100 
acres, near Prospect park. This land 
was bought by the city several years 
ago, but was found unavailable for 
park uses. Many of the present in- 
stitutions of Brooklyn will be incor- 
porated in the new university, among 
them being the Brooklyn institute, 
public library, polytechnic  insti- 
tute, Adelphi College, Parker Insti- 
tute, and the Long Island Medi- 
cal College. 


By the will of the late Albert 
Sproull Wheeler, instructor in- Ro- 
man law in the Yale law school, Yale 
will receive three-quarters of his 
residuary property, of uncertain 
amount, his library of Roman law of 
‘about 1,200 volumes, and a fund of 
$12,000, the income of which is to go 
to the maintenance and increase of 
his library. A provision of the will 
is that if the interest of the fund in 
future years cannot be advanta- 
geously used for the Jaw library it 
may be turned toward a professorship 
of Roman law, or to any other pur- 
pose which will carry out the spirit 
of the gift. 

University hall, erected in 1770, the 
first building of Brown University at 
its present location, will shortly bs 
restored to its original appearance. 
For seventy years the brick work has 
been covered with-an olive-green 
atucco, which it is now proposed by 


_out the ancient classics, 


Superintendent Burlingame to re- 
move. Some ‘time ago a test was 
made on a small section of the wall, 
and the brick was found to be in fair 
condition. The arches over the win- 
flows will be replaced with new brick, 
and all the wood-work painted white, 
Thus it is hoped to restore the simple 
dignity and grace of the original 
colonial structure. 

The faculty of Columbia’ College 
has adopted a new program of 
studies, which will take effect July 
1, 1905. Beginnisg in February, 1905, 
students will be regularly admitted 
to the freshman class at the begin- 
ning of the second half-year in Feb- 
ruary, as well as at the beginning of 
the first half-year in September. 
Students will hereafter be received as 
candidates for the degree of bachelor 
of science as well as for that of 
hachelor of arts. 

The standard of attainment for the 
degrees of A. B. and B.S. is no longer 
fixed in terms of years of college 
residence, but in terms of work ac- 
complished. A total number of 124 
points—a point signifying the satis- 
factory completion of work requiring 
attendance one hour a week for one- 
half year—will be required for grad1- 
ation. 

By the terms of the new program 
of studies, Columbia College will 
hereafter ofter a curriculum of liberal 
studies in the arts and sciences, with- 
leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science, as 
well as the existing curriculum, in- 
cluding the ancient classics and lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Provision is made in the new pro- 
gram whereby elective courses chosen 
by students must bear some relation 
to each other, and whereby some one 
subject must be pursued for a suffi- 
cient length of time to gain genuine 
educational discipline from it. 

The new program removes the em- 
phasis from time spent at college, and 
places it upon work done in college, 
and penalizes the poorly prepared or 
negligent student. Students will not 
be permitted to spend their time 
whollv upon either unrelated or ele- 
mentary courses. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered the 
Tniversity of Virginia $500,000 on 
condition that the university raises 
an equal amount. 

The team which will represent Har- 
vard in its annual 
Princeton, March 28, is as follows: W. 
H. Davis, 05; B. U. Kanaley, 1L., and 
A. Toolin, 2L. The second team is 
as follows: W. M. Shohl, ’06; C. E. 
Burchenal, 3L., and Q. Q. Mattuck, 
05. 

The prize of $100, founded by T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, for the man mak- 
ing the best showing in the three 
trials for the Yale or Princeton de- 
hate teams, was awarded to A. Toolin, 
21. 


By the will of James C. Carter of 
New York Harvard University is to 
get $200,000. The estate will amount 
to about $1,500,000. 

Harvard gets $100,000 for general 
purposes, and the remainder, al- 
though without absolute restriction, 
for the establishment and mainte- 
nance in the Law school of a profes- 
sorship for teaching the distinctions 
between the provinces of written and 
unwritten law—the subject to which 
Mr. Carter devoted years of study 
and on which he wrote extensively. 


Dr. Albert Benjamin Prescott, di- 
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rector of chemical laboratories of the 
University of Michigan, professor of 
organic chemistry, dean of the school 
of pharmacy. and the oldest professor 
in the university in the point of 
years and service, died February 25, 
aged seventy-two. He formerly was 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement. of Science 
and the American Pharmaceutical 


Association. 
$155 » $400 


BEST STEAMERS MANY (COUNTRIES 
_ Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Write for my 


“SEEING EUROPE.” 


** Book of Little Tours,” sent free for stamp. 
PROF, M, TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Examinations for New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Certificates will be 
held at the State House, Concord, 
March 31 and Aprill. Under the law, 
candidates for District Superintend- 
encies must be holders of permanent 
State Certificates. 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


TWwo Routes From New York: 
All Rail Line and | Shortest 

Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 

E sent to any address by C. M. 

nger 

New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 

erty St., New York City. Drop us a postal. 


Sandy Hook Boats | Biictstue 
BURT, Gen’! Passe 


(public and private) Colleges Societies 
and for all purposes Stock and special designs 
Artistic om design 

CATALOOUE FREE 
THE KINSLEY STUDIO, 2465 Ser 
Desiyners.Engravers.Lithographers. Printers 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Jamés F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO W : is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
EASTERN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS AGENCY 


Spring. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornss, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN 


Winshi ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
D P every part of the country. 3 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. : 
Agency 3 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among the varied contents of the 
April Century Melville E. Stone’s 
story of “The Work of the Associated 
Press” is perhaps of the most general 
interest. This is the first.of a series 
of articles on the largest news- 
gathering service in the world, 
and recounts Mr. Storie’s inter- 
views with the Pope, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of 
Italy, and other authorities. In this 
issue, too, is the first of two articles 
by Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee on her 
interesting experiences as the head 
of a band of nine American Red 
Cross nurses in the army hospitals of 
Japan. Brief but suggestive articles 
are on “The Immediate Future of the 
American College,” by Arthur T, 
Hadley, president of Yale, and on 
“President Roosevelt as a Reader,” 
the latter making an astonishing 
showing of books and other reading, 
whether in amount, range, or variety. 
There is plenty of humor, with occa- 
sional touches of pathos, in the num- 
ber’s varied list of fiction. 


—In the March Woman’s Home 
Companion appears the first of Mr. 
Dodge’s series of articles on “The 
Truth About Food-Adulteration.” It 
has been prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. W. D. Bigelow, 
chief of the division of foods of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry. 
It will create a sensation. 


The Overland Limited to California 


leaves Union passenger station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 p. m. daily, arrives ‘San 
Francisco-the thitd day in time for a 
dinner. Route—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul railway, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific line. All ticket 
agents sell via this route. Ask them 
to do so. 

Handsome book, descriptive of 
California, sent for six cents postage. 
G. L. Williams, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, 368 Washington street, 
Boston. 


“Mrs. Smitkins—‘Distressed again? 
I was wondering how you could eat 
that rich pudding.” 

Mr. Smitkins—“It wasn’t distress- 
ing me then: that’s how.’ 


The VENDOME 


Broadway, Corner 4ist Street, New York 
First-class Hotel at Moderate Prices 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


350 Rooms, 200 Bathrooms. Within two blocks 
are located 15 of the most prominent theatres. 

Two minutes’ walk from the shopping district 
and New York’s finest stores. 

Times Square subway station, 1 block away. 
Seven minutes from City Hall and ‘lower Broadway. 


L. L. Topp, Proprietor. 


Associated in management with Mr. Todd : 
Messrs. M. J. CRAWFORD, EL SANFORD ( CROWELL, and F. C. GRUEN. 


WA ANT 


Copies of the Journal of Education dated as follows: Jan. 2, Feb. 
6, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, 1902. Jan. 1, Sept. 10, Sept. 24, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


UNIVERSITY {Mrite for Catalogues, 
w Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


{27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room ail, 
STON, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Tate NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both L. xes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs. 
ATE may sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


MAL MAL SCHOOL. BRIpGEwATER, 
both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. a. _— DEN, A. M. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 
poston UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 


. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Rarely have audiences been so pleasantly 
taken by surprise as those which have as- 
sembled at the Tremont Theatre to greet the 
much boomed and long anticipated musical 
play, ‘‘ The Cingalee.’”” When the curtain ran 
up there was an involuntary c¢ Hh throughout 
the house of ‘*‘How beautifu and then 
came a round of cheering again and again re- 
newed. A crowd of white-gowned, raven- 
haired Cingalese maidens lay dozing in the 
glare of the tropical light. Natives of the 
sterner sex, swarthy and sloe-eyed, made con- 
trast with their quaint costume. then came 
soft strains of melodious music; the scene 
gradually became bustling with life. The 
second stage picture was more barbaric in its 
splendors. It represented the exterior of a 
potentate’s palace by the Lake of Kandy on 
the occasion of New Year Buddhist revels. 
The climax was reached when the whole 


scene-palace, mystic columns, shrines, etc., 
burst into light. The score is full of tuneful 


melodies, and contains several numbers which 


cannot fail to take the public fancy. Mr. 
William G. Stewart is naturally the en- 
amoured planter. Mr. Hallyn Mostyn, he 


who was the Rajah of Bhong in “AC ountry 
Girl,” is the Oriental potentate, Boobhamba. 
Mr. William Norris as a conce ited, whimsical, 
danditied Baboo lawyer kept the ‘audience in 
a roar over his witticisms and songs. The 
funny monkey duet by Mr. Norris and Miss 
Julia Millard promises to be one of the hu- 
morous ditties of the season. Miss Genevieve 
Finlay, the sweet little Nanoya, married at the 
age of four to Boobhamba, revealed a re- 
markably beautiful contralto voice. Marion 
Rose, the new vocal discovery, sang and acted 
the part of Lady Pat in a refre shingly digni- 
fied manner. The rest of the cast is except- 
ionally strong. The production will remain 
at the Tremont Theatre all next week. 


IN THE OLDEN DAYS. 


Julius Caesar was revising the cal- 
endar. 

“T put an extra day in some months 
so as to make the cook stay longer,”’ 
he explained. 

Thus, even in the early days, they 
were driven to desperate expedients. 
—January Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 


WANTED 


Academy, 


Two good teachers to buy an 
interest in one of the best pay- 
ing schools in Texas. Address 


care Journal of Education. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket oftice of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
yen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


in one city seems like a wholesale order for teachers, but one superintendent 
FOURTEEN writes us to-day (March 17), ‘* We have found your candidates so satisfactory 
in the past that we have resolved to entrust the filling of our vacancies practically to you. 
There are 14 places, as follows: * * * Now we want you to select the one best candidate for 
each place, with an alternate in case we IN should fail to secure one recommended. We 
should have some personal objection or will look them up, visit them as far as 
possible and take early action so that they may not be snapped up elsewhere while we are 
deliberating. I need not say that this will mean a good deal to you if you succeed in givin 
14 good teachers.’’ He will get the best work this agency can do, and will find ONE CITY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term by pega 1 September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 


ER AGENCY 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 | 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


Call on or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
HE BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST Site 


other section. Foreleven yearsthe SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ioformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies « 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington. D. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., Bldg. 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 

Established 1855. 


S C h rh 0 rl JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to — with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions or such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking eee of ease. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. RLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton P1. 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
San Francisco, ‘Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
ookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT-BOOKS 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


THE LATEST 
PHYSIOLOGIES 


At the November meeting ¢ 
the Board of Education ¢ 


OUR LIST OF 


TEXT-BOOKS 


COMPRISES 
ARITHMETICS, 
U. S. HISTORIES, 
GENERAL 
HISTORY, 
LANGUAGE, 
GRAMMAR, 
ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ZOOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, 
PHYSIOLOGIES, 
ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, 
TRIGONOMETRY, 
SCHOOL DICTIONAF IES studying about themselves. 


and Experiments are incorporated in the tex 


REFERENCE BOOKS The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics 


ah aie strong, logical, and sensible. 


ADOPTE 
ing books were adopted : 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 

Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 

Lippihcott’s Third Bock in Physiology 
Carefully graded to the needs and compre 


By Dr. J A. CULLER, Miami University. 


These books are pure Physiology. 
of pupils by side excursions and diversion 
The method of treatment 
maintains interest. 
The language is easily understood and 


stilted expressions. 


the prominence it deserves. 


Philadelphia, the follow- 


hension of pupils of the various grades. 


No attempt is made to gain the attention 


arouses and 


marked by the avoidance of technical and 


Pupils are made to realize that they are 


- The physical side of the subject is given 


Broadway and 63d Street 
Empire Square 
NEW YORK CITY 
- For less money than it costs 
to stop at other hotels, 
we offer you: 


Splendid Rooms 


Excellent Cuisine 


Efficient Service 


All Improvements 


a Automatic Lighting Devices, Electric 
Clock and Telephone in every room 


$250,0 


is REMODELING, 
REFURNISHING and 


is 
has just been 
spent in 


LIBERAL INTRODUCTION TERMS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, . Philadelphia 


REDECORATING 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


Send for guide of New York — Free 


The following is a fac-simile of the collect 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


ASSOCIATION 


STATION A 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


name and postoffice address in full. 


ion envelope, showing the seeds provided for the. 


Spring Planting of 1905 


COLLECTION NO. 2. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
This colicction coatains tive packets. 
t. SWEET PEAS. 


unsightly fences or be trained 
11 bloom in the greatest 


The vines may hil 
against walls, were they wi 
profusion and splendor. 

2. NASTURTIUM TALL. 
This variety grows in long vine like shoots, thickly 
covered with leaves of a gracefu. shape The flowers 
come early and form a mass of brilliant color until late 
in the fall. 

3. POPPIES, Double Mixed and Shirley 
These flowers have sowv colors, ranging from a rose- 
flushed white to a d-ep crimson 

4. MIGNONETTE. 
The fragrant spikes of flowers have a subdued harmoni- 
ous green foliage, excellent for borders. 

5. GAILLARDIA. 
This flower 1s very interesting to study. The colors are 
showy and the season of bloom is from early June until 
fall. 


Price of Collection, 5c. 

“ The work of gardening is all wholesome and conducive 
to making better, stronger boys and girls and more industrious 
law-abiding citizens.” —Louise Klein Miller. 


All orders from one collection to one hundred or more will be promptly filled. Enclose remit- 
tance with order, stating the number of each collection wanted. Do not fail to write your own 


Address: THE SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION, 


Box L (m) Station A, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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